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''  We’d  like  to 

take  you  behind  the  seenes! 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  run  may  not  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 

across  some  new  or  prospective  what  this  Company  can  bring  to  a 

customer  of  ours  who  is  just  plain  packer  of  quality  canned  foods, 
dumbfounded  to  discover  what  Canco  We’d  like  to  lay  the  facts  before  you. 

service  really  means.  Of  -  We’d  like  to  take  you 

course  he’s  heard  of  the  Number  i  of  a  Series  behind  the  scenes.  The 

American  Can  Company  The  story  of  the  Amer-  story  of  Canco’s  amazing 

ever  since  he  started  busi-  icon  Can  Company— of  research  laboratories,  of 

which  this  IS  Chapter  i 

ness.  But  often  he’s  had  an  —is  a  story  which  will  Canco  containers,  closing 

idea  that  “cans  is  cans” —  be  interesting  to ^ery-  machines,  plant  layouts 

he’s  never  stopped  to  find  packing  of  quality  and  all  the  countless 

out  how  much  more  than  canned  foods.  These  phascs  of  our  service,  will 

cans  his  dollars  could  really  pear  regularly  in  this  give  you  at  least  a  splendid 

buy.  magazine.  It  will  be  basis  for  Comparison, 

well  worth  your  while 

Maybe  you  who  are  read-  to  read  them.  whether  you  eventually 

ing  this  page  right  now  -  become  a  customer  of  ours 

never  heard  the  inside  story  of  the  or  not. 

American  Can  Company.  Unless  you  We  invite  you  to  follow  the  new  series 
happen  to  be  one  of  our  many  custom-  of  advertisements.  We  think  you  are 
ers — unless  you  are  now  enjoying  the  going  to  find  it  interesting — and  en- 
full  measure  of  Canco  service — you  lightening. 

American  Can  Company 
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1928  Model  Viner 


Green  Bean  Gradere 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Conveyors 


K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  Of 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO.,  Ltd. 

Osden,  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS,  1928 

(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East,  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


/?emarA:s— Maryland  Packers  Say  “Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used.” 
New  York  Packers  Say  “For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 

Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufucturers  of 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  &  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syniper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


■P  Blending  colors  prop^ 

^  crly  has  become  a  real  science. 

We  can  make  colors  work  for  you  ^ 
pT  on  fine,  ^rong,  eye^halting  labels  of 
^  artiilic  design  and  quality — and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

^  Proper  packing  is  among  the  mo^  < 

vital  of  merchandising  problems.  j 

ila  ^  “U.  S.”  Salesmen  are  experts  on  all 

matters  pertaining  to  labels. 


The  United  States  Printing  Lithograph  Co. 

I  ^  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  .  . 

55  Beech  St.  98  N.  .‘Ird  St. 

BALTIMORE 


BRAND  NAMES 

No  new  brand  name  should  be  adopted  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  availability.  Failure 
to  make  such  investigation  has  many  times  been  the  cause  of  expensive  litigation.  ConsuU  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau. 
The  service  is  free. 


THE  KYLER  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production, 
KYLER  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without 
equal. 


We  build  three  models:  Model  P,  motor  drive  --  Model  T,  hand  and  foot  operated 


Model  H,  hand  only. 


Their  initial  low  cost,  dependable  operation 
and  freedom  from  repairs  make  them  the  most 
profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  BOXING  MACHINES  embody  time- 
tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction 
throughout,  with  working  parts  that  are  strong, 
simple  and  accurate. 


Start  today  to  cut  your  production  costs  by  using 

KYLER  BOXING  MACHINES.  . 


Westminster  Machine  Works, 


Westminster,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 
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QUALITY 

TINPLATES 

-A 

OR.  — 

V^UE 

Service. 

iS A.T  I  SFA.C  T  lOlsr 


-Ai; 


iWSBTS 


INSIST  UPON  HAVING  THE 


lELYNI 

BRAND 

A&  l<L!\lSrTXBV\CTtJBEaD  BY 


^-lONK -CARDIN  »  SIA 
CABLCCRAM 
BUM  - 


X^IMXTESD, 

CARDEPF 

ENGLAND. 


Bcrm-evs 
Ar  8-c.*  5t£#  eomoM 
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Make  it  Impossible 


for  your  Pickers  or  Inspectors  to  miss  poor  tomatoes  or  poor  corn.  A 
moving  belt  picking  table  is  not  enough.  But  if  you  use  the  MONITOR 
Roller  Table,  the  stock  is  not  only  moved  along  but  it  is  also  continually 
turning  over  so  that  your  inspectors  can  see  any  impurity,  without  hand¬ 
ling  the  stock.  It’s  the  sure  way  to  a  quality  pack.  Let  us  price  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  you. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  A.  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  A.  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 


P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


UALITV  lABBL® 


excel  Our  Latcls 

iivTDes  ^  arc  tKc  Hi^iKcsf  rStaivdard 

t  isticyIRerit  ^r  Ccm^ercial  \&1  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogre^hic  C2>. 

Roclvester,  N.'YT 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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When  you  buy 
price,  price  is  about  all 
you  get 


BLOOD  TELLS” 


PEAS-BEANS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 


No.  440  Stool — Adjustable 
Steel  Rack  Rest.  Same  stool 
without  back  rest  is  No.  40. 
Heights  14.  16.  18.  20. 
22,  24,  26  inches. 


All-Steel  Stools  for 

Canners  and  Packers! 

I^TURDY  but  comfortable  factory  stools  that 
will  not  wear  out  and  are  economically 
priced. 

All-steel — sheet  and  angle — with  attractive 
olive  green  enamel  finish  baked  on.  A  per¬ 
manent  investment.  No  “time  out”  for  repairs 
or  replacements  with  these  stools. 

All  heights  and  styles  carried  in  stock  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Many  others  in  a  com¬ 
plete  line  are  available.  Send  for  circular 

“C-C.  T.” 

Easily  W ashed — Sanitary — Durable — Odorless 

ANGLE  STEEL  STOOL  CO., 

Plainwell,  Mich. 

I  Agent M  and  Dealere  in  Principal  Citiee 

Jobber  Representatives: 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6c  Co.,  Inc.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.  Hoopeston,  III. 


No.  44  Stool — Adjustable 
Steel  BackHeit.  Same  stool 
reithout  back  rest  is  No.  4. 
Heights  14.  16.  18.  20. 
22,  24,  26  inches. 


AMERICA’S  MARKET  BASKET  is  well -filled  as  never  before!  The 
quantity  of  canned  foods  it  contains  will  be  measured  by  the 
quality  the  industry  offers  to  American  housewives. 

America  and  the  world  constantly  look  for  better  merchandise 
and  greater  service,  particularly  demanding  more  delicious  and 
wholesome  foods. 

Manufacturers  of  automobiles,  radios,  phonographs,  washing- 
machines  and  other  commodities  are  constantly  attempting  to 
outdo  competitors  in  values  and  satisfaction. 

Are  your  packs  keeping  pace  with  this  modern  demand? 


Continental  Can  Company 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 


CHICAGO 

DETROIT 

CLEARING 


BALTIMORE 
LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 


E.  ST.  LOUIS 

WHEEUNG 

CANONSBURG 


CINCINNATI 
NEW  ORLEANS 
BEDFORD 


JERSEY  CITY 
SYRACUSE 
PASSAIC 
SAN  JOSE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
DENVER 
ROANOKE 
BOSTON 


The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packer^  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-cla^s  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


published  every  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

^  Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


A  GOOD  SUGGESTION— The  Fred  L.  Dutton  Co., 
the  old  and  well  known  canned  foods  brokerage 
concern  of  Columbus,  0.,  stamps  in  every  check 
they  send  out  the  words :  Eat  canned  foods  every  day.” 
This  legend  is  made  part  of  the  stencil  which  cuts  the 
amount  of  the  check;  in  other  words,  it  is  done  by  the 
check  protector,  and  because  it  preceeds  the  amount  of 
the  check,  must  meet  the  attention  of  every  one  who 
receives  one  of  their  checks.  We  commend  them,  and 
hand  the  idea  on  to  others  who  might  well  adopt  it. 
As  “Fred”  Dutton  says,  every  little  bit  helps  in  this 
respect. 

COME  ON,  BOYS! — ^The  response  to  our  requests 
for  crop  information  has  been  splendid,  as  you 
have  noted  in  the  large  number  given  every  week. 
We  appreciate  this  and  we  know  that  our  readers  ap¬ 
preciate  it  even  more,  because  it  is  the  sort  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  “meaty”  and  necessary  to  every  canner. 
We  thank  you  for  this  fine  co-operation,  and  hope  you 
will  continue  to  send  in  reports,  not  waiting  for  our 
requests.  We  want  them  and  so  does  everybody  in  the 
industry. 

But  how  about  those  who  have  not  replied?  They 
have  been  busy,  we  know,  but  now  the  crops  are  mak¬ 
ing  progress,  and  the  first  hard  work  is  over,  and  they 
will  have  time  to  make  reports.  Get  in  line  with  your 
fellow-canners,  and  let  us  hear  from  you,  making  this 
the  means  for  an  exchange  of  crop  information.  You 
give  one  and  you  get  back  a  hundred.  That  would  seem 
to  be  a  fair  return,  to  say  the  least. 

And  then  there  is  another  thing.  You  have  been 
reading  our  new  department,  “Better  Profits,”  and  we 
hope  you  have  found  it  interesting,  even  if  you  do  not 
always  agree  with  everything  therein.  But  that,  too,  is 
intended  as  a  forum  for  open  discussion.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  write  us  your  opinions,  or  to  ask  questions. 
The  editor  in  charge  of  that  department  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  expert,  if  experience  counts  for  anything. 
So  here  is  your  chance  to  help  yourself,  and  help  your 


fellow-canner,  by  asking  the  questions  you  wish  en¬ 
lightenment  upon,  or  entering  into  discussions  that  can 
develop  much  of  interest  and  value.  In  other  words, 
don’t  just  read.  Get  into  the  discussion;  bring  out  the 
various  viewpoints;  let’s  thrash  out  these  questions 
between  us.  That  is  the  way  to  clear  up  any  matter, 
and  to  profit  by  others’  experiences.  No  names  have 
been  used  and  none  will  be  used,  because  this  is  not  an 
advertising  “stunt,”  nor  is  it  to  be  used  to  “lambast” 
anyone  who  may  be  running  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
game,  except  to  point  the  error  and  to  make  correction. 
You  will  show  your  interest  by  taking  an  interest  in 
the  discussions. 

Come  on,  boys ;  we  are  all  pulling  for  your  benefit. 

The  FINANCE  QUESTION— If  there  is  one  thing 
more  important  than  the  condition  of  growing 
crops,  it  is  the  condition  of  the  financial  situation 
as  applied  to  the  canners.  We  have  always  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  under-financed  condition  of  the 
canners,  that  canners  go  into  the  business  upon  a  shoe¬ 
string  and  all  that,  and  while  we  know,  of  course,  that 
that  is  true  in  many  instances,  we  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  any  more  pronounced  in  the  canning  industry  than 
in  any  other  line,  if  as  pronounced.  Because  the  other 
side  of  the  question  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  that 
is :  is  there  any  line  of  business  which  invests  so  much 
money  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  canning  industry  ?  Of 
course,  his  machinery,  seeds,  supplies,  etc.,  are  all 
bought  ahead,  but  considering  the  business  of  canning, 
that  is  of  putting  food  into  cans,  the  canner  who  packs 
100,000  cases  of  peas  will  invest  about  $200,000  in  six 
weeks,  and  then  must  wait  the  balance  of  the  year  to 
get  that  money  out  again.  That  is  what  makes  it  hard 
for  the  canner,  and  for  the  banker.  A  banker  who 
might  willingly  lend  that  $200,000  over  the  spread  of  a 
year,  would  do  so  because  the  money  would  be  moving 
in  and  out  all  the  time,  the  total  never  being  out  at  any 
one  time.  But  now  the  banker  hesitates,  saying  the 
canner  is  a  bad  risk,  because  the  business  of  the  can¬ 
ner  or  his  company  are  bad  risks,  but  because  the 
money  is  not  turned  over  often  enough.  And  that  is 
unfair  to  this  industry,  because  canned  foods,  being 
foods,  and  not  subject  to  the  usual  deterioration  or  loss 
which  normal  foods  are,  are  good  risks,  safe  and  de¬ 
pendable.  The  collateral  is  good  and  usually  appreci¬ 
ates  in  value,  a  fact  the  bankers  ought  to  reconsider. 
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Instead,  however,  what  is  done  is  to  cut  the  borrow¬ 
ing  canner  down  to  the  lowest  possible  amount  he  can 
operate  under,  and  which  usually  means  enough  to  buy 
seeds,  coal  and  pay  labor,  and  then  when  the  pack  has 
been  made,  and  the  bills  begin  to  pile  in,  to  force  the 
canner  to  sell  to  pay  back  this  loan.  Then  the  canner 
has  to  disregard  the  market  prices,  throw  all  hope  of 
profit  overboard  and  let  go  of  his  year’s  work  often  at 
a  loss,  when  a  little  protection  on  the  part  of  the  banks 
would  permit  him  to  market  his  pack  in  orderly  fash¬ 
ion,  and  find  a  profit  on  his  work.  It  is  not  that  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  is  a  bad  financial  risk,  it  is  rather  that 
the  banks  have  a  wrong  conception  of  the  business. 

Writing  us  from  down  in  Texas,  one  of  the  old,  ex¬ 
perienced  men  in  the  supply  line  told  us :  “One  broker 
here  sold  40,000  cases  No.  2  tomatoes  from  the  Valley, 
and  they  delivered  not  a  single  case,  simply  because 
they  did  not  have  the  money  to  buy  cans.” 

That  presents  an  entirely  new  angle  to  the  situation, 
and  this  season  it  promises  to  be  a  very  important  one. 
If  the  so-called  little  canner  cannot  borrow  money  to 
buy  cans,  or  to  make  his  pack,  it  is  going  to  have  a 
very  decided  effect  upon  the  total  output  of  canned 
foods.  And  the  reports  are  so  frequent  and  from  so 
many  different  sections  that  we  fear  there  will  be  more 
of  that  sort  of  action  by  the  banks  than  ever  seen  be¬ 
fore.  The  money  situation  is  in  a  tangle.  The  banks 
have  been  merging  into  a  few  tremendous  institutions, 
and  that  means  that  they  can  be  more  independent, 
scan  their  credits  more  carefully,  and  pick  and  choose 
as  they  please.  That  is  the  always  present  first  effect 
of  such  moves.  Later  they  will  change  their  tunes  de¬ 
cidedly.  But  in  the  meantime  the  canners  are  in  for  a 
hard  season. 

Now  does  that  mean  merely  hard  sledding  for  a  few 
canners?  Not  at  all.  That  action  will  extend  down  to 
the  buyers  and  on  through  the  whole  marketing  sys¬ 
tem.  But  more  than  all  else,  it  means  that  the  packs 
will  be  curtailed  whether  the  crops  be  good  or  bad,  and 
that  makes  a  market  situation  which  must  be  regarded 
by  every  canner,  especially  in  any  further  sales  of 
canned  foods.  It  makes  just  one  more  good  reason  to 
feel  sure  that  canned  foods  prices  will  be  much  higher 
this  Fall  and  Winter  than  they  are  now,  and  very  much 
higher  than  the  poor  future  prices  at  which  the  great 
bulk  of  all  packs  were  sold  this  past  Winter  and  Spring, 
to  be  delivered  out  of  1929  packings.  The  banks  are  to 
blame,  of  course,  for  driving  the  canners  to  accept 
those  future  orders  at  prices  far  below  the  value  of  the 
goods,  as  that  was  the  one  new  way  which  many  can¬ 
ners  could  see  to  get  out  at  all.  It  is  just  another  score 
against  the  banks,  and  the  canners  have  an  unfair 
share  of  such. 

In  any  way  the  1929  canning  season  is  viewed  the 
market  possibilities  after  the  packs  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  promises 
for  very  much  higher  prices  seem  better  assured. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CANNERS  MEET 


The  regular  June  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
New  York  State  Canners  was  held  at  Jordan 
Hall,  State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
on  Wednesday,  June  26th.  About  100  were  present. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  visit  the  60- 
acre  farm,  which  is  maintained  by  the  Experiment 
Station  for  the  study  of  canning  crops.  The  various 
experiments  being  conducted  there  and  elsewhere  by 
the  Station  \yere  discussed  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Sayre,  Dr, 


Hugh  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Horsfall.  Among  the 
subjects  being  studied  by  the  Station  are  the  effect  of 
potash  salts  on  the  tenderness  and  earliness  of  peas, 
rates  of  seeding  peas,  variety  strains  of  peas,  influence 
of  date  of  planting  on  peas,  strains  of  Golden  Bantam 
corn,  advantages  of  grading  corn  seed,  variety  tests 
of  tomatoes,  the  effect  of  organic  mercury  compounds 
on  pea  and  corn  seed,  and  a  general  series  of  rotation 
and  fertilizer  experiments  on  the  different  canning 
crops. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Snider  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  discussed  the  recently  compiled  costs  for  the 
packing  of  peas,  and  it  was  voted  to  request  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  the  members  for  the  securing  of  similar 
costs  for  corn,  beans  and  tomatoes.  It  was  also  for¬ 
mally  voted  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  next  December  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FARMERS  ARE  ADVISED  TO  GRADE  PRODUCTS 


WHETHER  grading  or  standardization  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  means  much  or  little  to 
the  farmer  depends  largely  on  how  he  markets 
his  product.  Wells  A.  Sherman,  specialist  in  charge  of 
the  Fruits  and  Vegetable  Division,  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  stated  June  18. 

Grading  does  not  create  more  food,  but  it  creates 
values  of  convenience.  Grain,  cotton,  wool,  tobacco,  or 
fruits  and  vegetables,  when  separated  into  lots  of  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities,  will  usually  bring  a  higher  aggregate 
price  than  if  sold  unseparated.  Farmers  who  put  their 
produce  into  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade  may  rest 
assured  that  the  products  will  be  graded  or  classified 
before  reaching  the  consumer.  They  may  not  get  much 
or  any  of  tlje  increased  economic  value  resulting  from 
the  separatilon  or  classification.  It  is  pretty  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  producer  is  likely  to  be  a  loser  when  he 
sells  his  products  without  a  definite  knowledge  of  their 
grades  or  classification,  or  without  any  effort  to  sepa¬ 
rate  his  crops  into  different  grades,  if  his  product  is 
large  enough  to  give  him  more  than  one  grade  or  clas¬ 
sification  in  commercial  quality. 

Thus  it  is  well  known  that  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  deteriorated  or  defective  grain,  fruit,  or 
other  product  in  a  commercial  lot  will  cause  the  whole 
to  sell  at  such  a  discount  that  someone  can  thereafter 
make  a  handsome  profit  by  separating  the  better  qual¬ 
ity  from  the  poorer-quality  units.  This  is  the  basis  of 
the  slogan,  “Keep  your  culls  at  home.”  Farmers  are 
accordingly  well  advised,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  to 
subject  their  products  to  mechanical  or  hand  separa¬ 
tion  at  the  farm.  This  is  fairly  well  done  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  case  of  certain  products  as,  for 
example,  the  fruits  grown  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Other  crops  appear  to  furnish  a  good  opportunity 
for  standardization  at  the  point  of  production.  The 
sweet  potato  crop  of  the  Gulf  States  is  an  example. 
Farm  standardization  is  a  farm  job  for  which,  in  many 
cases,  farmers  may  reasonably  expect  adequate  pay¬ 
ment. 


Will  Attend  Pacific  Relations  Conference — James  D. 
Dole,  president  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company, 
Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  plans  to  attend  the  third  biennial 
conference  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  to  be 
held  at  Kyoto,  Japan,  commencing  October  23. 
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Only  Out  Of  Place 

Dirt  is  only  '‘matter  out  of  place”. 

In  the  field  it  is  productive  and  profitable.  In  the  canning 
plant  it  is  harmful  and  the  concealing  place  of  dangerous 
bacteria. 


is  the  relentless  enemy  of  dirt. 

There  is  no  place  however  out  of  the  way  in  a  plant  or  equipment  that 
Wyandotte  Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  will  not  reach  and  cleanse. 

It  insures  faultless  cleanliness  to  both  canning  plant  and  equipment, 
removing  all  preventable  causes  of  “flats  and  sours”,  protecting  the 
fine  quality  of  your  pack  in  every  step  of  production. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


KOOK  MORE  KOILS 
INDIANA  PULPERS 
INDIANA  SLUSH  PUMPS 
PULP  PUMPS 
COPPER  STEAM 
JACKET  KETTLES 
IMPROVED  BRUSH  FINISHER 
INDIANA  GRADING  TABLE 
INDIANA  CHIU-SAUCE 
MACHINES 


KOOK-MORE  KOILS 

This  rapid  cooking  appliance  may  be  had  in  either  SOO  or  1000  gallon 
tank  size  capacities.  Made  of  pure  nickle  or  copper  tubing.  These 
Coils  are  noted  for  their  great  speed  in  reducing  tomato  pulp.  Can  be 
supplied  in  cypress  or  glass  lined  tank,  we  also  furnish  steam  traps 
especially  designed  for  Kook-More  units. 


Clevo 

The  metallic  coating 
is  Heat,  Acid,  and 
Rust  resistant. 


Indianapolis, 
AWT  Indiana 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents,  except  Indiana 
SPRAGUE-SELLS  ANDERSON-BARNGROVER 

CORP.  Chicago,  Ills.  MFG.  CO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Crop  Reports 


TOMATOES 

Drakes  Creek,  Ark.,  June  19,  1929 — ^The  acreage  in 
Northwest  Arkansas  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1928.  I  think  the  yield  will  be  about  the  same  as  it  was 
last  year.  We  have  had  too  much  rain,  but  it  is  dry 
now. 

Urbanette,  Ark.,  June  17,  1929 — Acreage  is  not  as 
large  as  1928,  but  it  looks  fair.  Yield  will  probably  be 
about  90  per  cent. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  20,  1929 — Plants  looking 
fine.  Acreage  about  15  per  cent  over  last  year. 

Windsor,  Conn.,  June  24,  1929 — Hot  and  dry  weather. 
Early  acreage  looks  good.  Almost  impossible  to  set  out 
any  more  because  of  dry  weather. 

Seaford,  Del.,  June  21,  1929 — Acreage,  90  per  cent. 
Condition,  75  per  cent. 

Corydon,  Ind.,  June  22,  1929 — There  will  not  be  any 
packed  in  this  county  this  season. 

Jasper,  Ind.,  June  21,  1929 — Acreage,  10  per  cent 
over  last  year.  Crop  appears  to  be  pretty  good  the  last 
four  days. 

Pennington,  N.  J.,  June  24,  1929 — Our  acreage  is 
about  the  same  as  last  season.  While  the  plants  were 
put  out  late,  we  had  a  nice  rain  soon  after,  and  that 
gave  them  an  excellent  start.  They  are  doing  well,  but 
we  have  had  no  rain  for  a  few  weeks  and  all  vegetation 
is  suffering.  Unless  we  get  rain  soon  the  fields  will 
suffer. 

Celina,  Ohio,  June  24,  1929 — Acreage  set  and  plants 
looking  good  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Yield  will  de¬ 
pend  on  weather  from ‘now  on.  Slight  increase  over 
last  year’s  acreage. 

St.  Henry,  Ohio,  June  20,  1929 — Finished  planting 
the  15th.  Good  growing  weather.  Would  judge  crop 
as  normal. 

Roseburg,  Ore.,  June  14,  1929 — Just  been  planted. 
Have  had  a  wonderful  rain  and  the  crop  is  coming 
along  in  good  shape.  Normal  acreage.  Too  early  to 
judge  how  crop  will  mature.  Season  three  weeks  late. 

North  Girard,  Pa.,  June  25,  1929 — We  are  very  much 
at  sea  on  the  probable  crop.  The  plants  were  set  a 
full  two  weeks  later  than  usual  and  last  night’s  rain 
*  is  the  first  they  have  had,  but  the  frost  will  have  to 
hang  off  until  well  into  October  to  allow  the  growers 
to  harvest  anywhere  near  a  normal  crop.  We  have 
withdrawn  all  future  prices.  It  looks  like  a  repetition 
of  1924  conditions  to  us.  Stand  pat. 

Dandridge,  Tenn.,  June  25,  1929 — About  75  per  cent 
of  a  crop  at  present. 

Dunlap,  Tenn.,  June  24,  1929 — We  have  slightly 
more  acreage  under  contract.  Acreage  is  approximate¬ 
ly  110  per  cent  of  last  year.  Prospects  for  a  good  yield 


are  better  than  they  have  been  for  four  years  at  this 
date.  As  compared  with  last  year,  prospects  are  twice 
as  good.  This  section  has  had  just  the  correct  amount 
of  moisture  this  year.  Drouth  hurt  last  year.  We  are 
only  small  canners.  The  past  two  years  have  been  hard 
on  us.  If  there  is  no  downward  trend  in  prices,  and  if 
our  crop  comes  out  as  we  have  reason  at  present  to 
expect,  we  feel  that  we  will  have  a  profitable  season. 
Our  opinion  is  that  prices  will  be  better  in  September 
or  November,  at  least,  than  now. 

Greenfield,  Tenn.,  June  24,  1929 — ^We  are  small  can¬ 
ners.  Our  acreage  is  around  30  per  cent  short  of  last 
year  and  50  per  cent  short  of  a  normal  acreage.  Looks 
as  though  it  will  be  a  small  pack.  About  5,000  to  6,000 
cases  No.  2  standards.  We  pack  only  No.  2  size. 

Boone  Mill,  Va.,  June  25,  1929 — ^We  have  75  acres 
contracted.  The  outlook  is  about  90  per  cent.  A  good 
deal  of  rain  now  may  make  them  too  sappy.  Our  normal 
yield  is  about  200  bushels  per  acre.  We  need  a  remedy 
for  blight.  A  suggested  remedy  is  in  line. 

Stotlers  Cross  Roads,  W.  Va.,  June  24,  1929 — The 
acreage  is  a  little  larger  than  last  year.  Conditions  are 
not  so  good.  Plants  were  set  out  late. 

CORN 

Forest  City,  Iowa,  June  20,  1929 — A  little  slow,  due 
to  cold  weather,  but  germination  fine.  Normal  acreage. 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  June  18,  1929 — Acreage  about  the 
same  as  1928.  Good  stand,  but  growing  slowly,  account 
of  cool  weather  up  to  first  of  this  week.  All  crops 
needing  rain  badly  at  present.  Would  judge  condition 
of  crop  about  80  per  cent  of  normal  year. 

Norridgewock,  Me.,  June  21,  1929 — Late  in  being 
planted,  due  to  wet  and  cold  season.  Now  we  need  rain 
very  much.  Acreage  slightly  more  than  last  year. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  June  24,  1929 — Stand  is  good.  Pros¬ 
pects  are  for  a  normal  pack. 

Circleville,  Ohio,  June  24,  1929 — Prospects  are  not 
so  good.  We  have  much  to  be  planted  yet,  and  the 
growing  corn  needs  cultivation,  but  the  rains  prevent 
it.  It  is  a  little  early  to  say  what  the  harvest  will  be, 
but  we  are  not  anticipating  an  enormous  yield. 

Lebanon,  Ohio,  June  24,  1929 — After  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  fields  planted  to  sweet  corn  in  this  section, 
we  believe  the  crop  is  fully  three  weeks  behind  what 
its  condition  would  be  in  a  normal  growing  season. 

Stewartstown,  Pa.,  June  26,  1929 — Our  crop  at  this 
time  is  looking  fairly  good,  but  quite  a  few  of  our 
growers  have  replanted,  which  we  expect  will  make  it 
late  and  has  thrown  our  plantings  out  of  line. 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI, O 


THE  GREATEST  AGRARIAN  TRIBE 
OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN 


\^HEN  our  nation  was  yet  unborn  the  Miami  Indians  founded  a  peace* 
*  *  ful  agricultural  domain  in  the  rich  valley  formed  by  two  rivers  that 
now  bear  their  name  . . .  the  Big  Miami  and  the  Little  Miami  Rivers,  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  broad  Ohio.  Here  was  fertile  soil  that  presented  them  with 
bountiful  crops.  Gradually  these  savages  grew  to  depend  upon  their  har¬ 
vest  rather  than  on  the  chase  or  warfare.  Warriors  from  distant  tribes 
spied  in  wonderment  upon  the  Miami  squaws  as  they  worked  in  the 
fields,  for  the  Indian  brave  scorned  to  labor  at  such  pursuits.  Thus  the 
Miamis  became  the  greatest  agrarian  tribe  of  the  Nor^  American  Indian. 
4  The  founders  of  The  Heekin  Can  Company  builded  for  the  future, 
establishing  their  factories  in  this  strategic  location  that  the  great  growth 
of  this  agricultural  empire  might  find  Heekin  in  a  position  to  provide  per¬ 
sonal  service  and  exceptional  transportation  facilities  . .  .  Today,  Heekin 
serves  those  who  appreciate  Heekin  quality  and  personal  service  as  a 
valuable  asset  to  their  own  business. 


Heekin  Cans 
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PEAS 

East  Williamson,  N.  Y.,  June  24,  1929 — Sown  very 
late.  Weather  for  the  past  week  has  been  very  dry  and 
hot,  therefore  do  not  expect  over  50  per  cent  of  normal 
yield. 

Penn.  Yan,  N.  Y.,  June  24,  1929  —  Alaskas  —  Late 
plantings  and  unfavorable  weather  conditions  will  af¬ 
fect  yields.  Would  guess  about  75  per  cent  of  five-year 
average. 

Sweets — Stand  is  excellent.  If  weather  conditions 
are  satisfactory,  we  should  have  close  to  normal  pack. 

Celina,  Ohio,  June  24,  1929 — Alaskas  will  be  approx¬ 
imately  75  per  cent  of  an  average  crop.  Sweets  now 
have  the  appearance  of  making  an  average  yield.  Acre¬ 
age  same  as  last  year. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  June  23,  1929 — Acreage  normal. 
Prospective  yield:  Alaska,  95  per  cent;  Sweets,  90  per 
cent.  Wisconsin’s  crop  conditions  have  improved  mate¬ 
rially  the  past  eight  days.  Now  looks  like  normal 
quantity  pack.  Quality  of  first  plantings  of  Alaskas 
about  20  per  cent.  Will  be  below  normal.  Too  early  to 
pass  on  Sweets. 

Chetek,  Wis.,  June  24,  1929 — ^Very  late.  Vines  look 
good,  but  frost  did  some  damage. 

Stanley,  Wis.,  June  24,  1929 — Alaskas — Crop  is  50 
per  cent.  Vines,  one-fourth  usual  length,  with  one  pod 
per  vine. 

Sweets — ^First  sowings  show  same  as  Alaskas.  So- 
called  blight  is  in  most  of  the  fields.  We  have  not  had 
such  a  poor  outlook  for  years.  The  late  ones  may  bring 
up  volume  somewhat,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

BEANS 

Urbanette,  Ark.,  June  17,  1929 — ^Very  light.  Small 
acreage. 

Seaford,  Del.,  June  21,  1929 — Snap — Acreage,  150 
per  cent.  Condition,  100  per  cent. 

Cory  don,  Ind.,  June  22,  1929 — Green — The  situation 
does  not  look  very  promising,  as  the  growers  were  late 
in  getting  seed  in  the  ground  and  the  high  price  of 
seed,  with  the  bean  beetle,  caused  many  of  the  growers 
to  discontinue  in  the  growing  of  beans. 

Norridgewock,  Me.,  June  21,  1929 — String  Beans — 
Just  planted.  Acreage  slightly  more  than  last  year. 

Roseburg,  Ore.,  June  14,  1929 — Just  been  planted. 
Have  had  a  wonderful  rain  and  the  crop  is  coming 
along  in  good  shape.  Normal  acreage.  Too  early  to 
judge  how  crop  will  mature.  Season  three  weeks  late. 

North  Girard,  Pa.,  June  25,  1929 — Green  and  Wax — 
Seed  was  planted  about  15  days  late;  then  a  hot,  dry 
spell  came  on  us,  which  was  just  relieved  by  a  nice  rain 
last  night.  How  much  they  will  gain  by  this  we  can¬ 
not  yet  tell.  Of  course,  it  is  too  early  to  tell  what  the 
Mexican  beetle  will  do,  as  most  of  the  beans  are  just 
coming  up. 

Chetek,  Wis.,  June  24,  1929 — Late.  Frost  and  cut¬ 
worms  did  quite  a  bit  of  damage. 

Stewartstown,  Pa.,  June  26,  1929 — ^We  expect  a  nor¬ 
mal  yield,  unless  the  beetle  gets  too  bad. 

CUCUMBERS 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  20,  1929 — Plants  doing 
well.  Acreage,  20  per  cent  over  last  year. 


Chetek,  Wis.,  June  24,  1929 — Too  early  to  predict, 
but  cut-worms  have  taken  quite  a  few  acres. 

CABBAGE 

Celina,  Ohio,  June  24,  1929 — Still  setting  acreage, 
which  should  all  be  in  the  ground  before  now.  Looks 
as  though  we  might  have  some  shrinkage  in  our  con¬ 
tracted  acreage. 

Stanley,  Wis.,  June  24,  1929 — Just  started  to  trans¬ 
plant.  Too  early  to  give  any  estimate  of  this  crop.  The 
plants  were  very  late  and  were  hindered  in  their 
growth  from  insects  as  well  as  weather. 

FRUIT 

Urbanette,  Ark.,  June  17,  1929 — Apples — Very  few. 

Peaches — None. 

Cherries — None. 

Ontario,  Cal.,  June  18,  1929 — Peaches — Good  crop. 
Trees  and  fruit  in  good  condition. 

Apricots — A  good  crop  in  the  Ventura  section.  Light 
in  Sumet,  Banning  and  Nuevo  counties  because  of  frost 
damage. 

Cherries — ^The  Beaumont  crop  was  not  injured  by 
the  rains,  and  there  is  a  good  crop  of  fine  fruit. 

Glen  Haven,  Mich.,  June  20, 1929 — Cherries — Sweets, 
100  per  cent ;  Sours,  75  per  cent. 

East  Williamson,  N.  Y.,  June  24,  1929 — Sour  Cher¬ 
ries — About  40  per  cent  of  normal  crop ;  that  is  a  little 
better  than  last  year. 

Bartlett  Pears — Lightest  that  they  have  been  in 
years. 

Apples — ^Present  prospects  are  a  little  better  than  a 
year  ago. 

Roseburg,  Ore.,  June  14,  1929 — Pears — This  district 
about  60  per  cent  of  last  year.  Growers’  idea  of  price 
very  high.  Will  be  no  general  buying  until  California 
Pear  Growers  Association  sets  price  in  California. 

Italian  Prunes — Crop  is  normal,  with  buyers  on  dried 
fruits  now  in  the  market,  especially  on  Petite  prunes. 
This  variety  used  entirely  for  drying  purposes. 

Apples — ^Will  be  about  50  per  cent  of  normal  crop, 
and  we  look  for  high  prices  on  account  of  California 
buyers  coming  into  this  territory  and  taking  low-grade 
apples. 

Cherries — Crop  is  practically  a  commercial  failure. 

North  Girard,  Pa.,  June  25,  1929  —  Cherries  —  We 
have  just  completed  a  careful  survey  of  the  orchards 
in  this  section  and  the  crop  of  Red  Sour  cherries  will 
not  exceed  20  per  cent  of  normal. 

Sugar  Land,  Tex.,  June  24,  1929 — Texas  Magnolia 
Figs — Yield  per  acre  to  be  normal,  but  acreage  cut 
down  approximately  20  per  cent,  due  to  low  prices  to  be 
paid  grower.  Total  output  this  season  will  probably  be 
half  of  what  it  was  last  year;  13,000,000  pounds  packed 
last  season.  This  should  help  market  conditions  on 
Texas  figs. 

Tyler,  Tex.,  June  25,  1929 — Blackberries — ^We  pack 
only  cultivated  ones.  About  three-fourths  of  a  crop 
this  season  with  good  quality.  Season  practically  over. 
Began  about  May  20th.  Briars  have  fair  growth  for 
next  year’s  crop. 
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Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robint  Orel*  Steam  Hoiat 


! 

L 


Robina  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Enamel  Bucketa 
Plain  or  Numbered 


Robina  Skin  Pump 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERT  A.  StNDALL,  PraaiJant 


HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Viea-Praaidant 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 

MeStay  Robina 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three>Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 


BUSKER 


Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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Better  Profits 

A  new  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
Questions  invited,  and  your  opinion  welcomed. 


A  friend  and  subscriber  writes  us: 

“We  claim  there  is  a  definite  place  for,  and  need  of,  the 

field  broker.” 

He  says  a  lot  more  which  we  will  not  print  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

First  off,  let  me  say  that  this  department  was  not 
started  with  any  intent  to  “knock”  any  link  in  the 
chain  of  distribution.  If  at  any  time  in  the  past  we 
have  seemed  to  “knock”  or  should  seem  to  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  just  figure  that  “every  knock  is  a  boost.” 

Certainly  there  is  a  need  for  the  field  broker.  There 
always  has  been  a  need  for  them  and  there  probably 
always  will  be.  There  certainly  will  be  as  long  as  the 
canner  goes  along,  packing  what  the  weather  and  the 
farmer  provides  and  then  disposes  of  it  as  best  he  can. 

The  National  Canners  Association,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  other  associations  are  doing  and  have  been  doing, 
is  doing  a  great  deal  to  help  the  canner  on  the  technical 
side  of  his  business.  Probably  no  trade  association,  or 
very  few  at  least,  in  any  industry,  is  doing  more  for 
its  members.  That’s  fine. 

And  in  the  next  thought  we  give  to  our  problems  we 
realize  as  we  never  realized  before  that  this  is  an  age 
of  distribution. 

With  all  the  information  we  have  at  our  command  it 
is  not  so  difficult  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago  to  pack 
quality  canned  vegetables  that  will  remain  a  tribute 
to  the  industry  until  they  are  eaten. 

The  trouble  is  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  profit. 

Show  me  a  dozen  canners  with  established  reputa¬ 
tions  for  a  quality  pack  year  in  and  year  out,  and  I 
doubt  if  you  will  find  two  out  of  the  dozen  Whose  sales 
are  based  on  any  policy,  clear  cut  and  well  defined,  ex¬ 
cept  the  long-standing  one,  “Get  the  business.” 

This  department  has  been  started  for  the  express 
purpose  of  causing  our  canning  readers,  if  possible,  to 
give  more  thought  to  the  sales  end  of  their  business. 
If  we  finally  succeed,  even  in  only  a  small  measure,  in 
doing  that  we  will  feel  that  we  have  done  something. 

On  the  score  of  location  alone,  the  field  broker  has 
much  to  overcome  in  contrast  to  the  city  broker  located 
where  he  can  build,  foster  and  continue  almost  daily 
contact  with  his  customers. 

Imagine,  if  you  please,  a  field  broker  in  Maryland 
being  in  as  close  contact  with  his  trade,  his  customers 
in  I^w  York  City,  as  a  broker  with  his  offices  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hudson  and  Franklin  streets.  A  field 
broker  usually  serves  many  packers  of  the  same  com¬ 
modity.  You  know  the  old  saying,  “No  man  can  serve 
Well,  they  are  doing  it  ^nd  doing  very 
well  toward  all  their  principals. 


Nevertheless,  I  would  rather  have  a  broker  on  the 
job  in  the  city  where  I  want  to  secure  distribution, 
with  no  conflicting  account  than  I  would  to  have  the 
services  of  the  best  field  broker  in  the  country.  As  a 
buyer’s  agent  the  field  broker  is  at  his  best. 

Do  you  remember,  though,  or  can  you  name  now, 
any  well  distributed,  consumer  demanded  article  of 
canned  foods  that  obtained  its  distribution  by  means  of 
field  brokers? 


A  New  York  State  canner  is  interested  in  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  increased  distribution  for  a  partial  line  of  can¬ 
ned  vegetables,  sold  largely  at  present  in  the  New  York 
City  market  and  surrounding  territory.  He  says : 

“I  see,  during  my  visits  to  the  city,  that  many  producers 
offer  to  give  premiums  to  the  users  in  return  for  labels  and 
sometimes  a  small  amount  of  money.  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  might  take  a  single  item  in  my  line,  offer  to  give  pre¬ 
miums  for  the  labels  from  it  when  returned  and  by  so  doing 
build  up  a  following  of  consumers.  Do  you  think  this  would 
be  a  good  plan  for  me  to  follow?” 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  so  history  tells  us,  at  the 
Roman  baths  could  be  bought  enough  perfume  for  the 
bath.  If  one  wanted  to,  however,  he  could  buy  from  a 
gallon  upwards  in  quantity  and  take  it  home  in  an  ele¬ 
gantly  decorated  container.  That  was  their  premium. 
Travelers  tell  us,  too,  that  if  the  devout  Chinaman 
buys  prayers  at  wholesale  that  he  receives  several  ex¬ 
tra  ones.  Those  are  his  premium.  The  United  Cigar 
Stores  and  the  Schulte  chain  are  recent  examples  in 
large  distributors  of  merchandise  who  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  the  distribution  of  premiums 
to  users  of  their  products.  They  have  both  announced 
that  they  will  soon  discontinue  all  premiums.  Their 
reason  for  doing  this  seems  to  be  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  giving  of  premiums.  The  cigar  stores 
find  themselves  faced  with  hard  competition  and  are 
giving  up  premiums,  so  they  say,  on  account  of  the 
expense. 

A  few  years  ago  Kirkmans  and  Son,  large  soap  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  the  East,  gave  up  premiums,  discon¬ 
tinued  their  premium  stores  and  spent  large  sums  of 
money  for  advertising  of  the  usual  nature,  sampling 
and  house-to-house  canvassing.  Then  they  went  back 
to  premiums. 

There,  you  have  both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  handling  of  the  premiums  is  not  a  burden  to  the 
small  operator.  This  journal  will  provide  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  with  the  address  of  one  or  more  houses  who  will 
take  all  the  detail  of  your  premium  department  off  your 
hands  until  you  are  ready  to  take  it  over,  even  to  the 
mailing  of  the  premiums  to  housewives,  under  your  sta¬ 
tionery  gnd  acknowledged  on  your  letterheads.  You 
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Millions  of 
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Convincing  testimony 
that  American  women 


buy  the  canned  food 
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aJHiyi  LABELERS 

lead  again  with  the  new 

I  FORCED  FEED  PASTING  DEVICE 

H  I  H  This  |>ositive  and  controlled  method  of  apply- 

_  H  H  ing  lap-end  paste,  without  a  belt,  makes  label- 

^"8  easier,  faster,  consistently  better  and  furt- 
^  fe(jyces  your  costs.  **The  Greatest 

Improvement  in  20  Years**,  say  the 
Canners  who  haxe  seen  it. 

This  wonderful  new  Paste  Device,  another  demonstration  of  KNAPP  leadership  in  making  advanced  impro¬ 
vements  in  Warehouse  Equipment,  gives  a  positive  application  of  paste  across  the  entire  lap  end  of  the 
label  as  each  can  passes  through  the  machine.  The  paste  belt  is  eliminated.  It  produces  better  and  more 
uniform  labeling  under  the  widest  range  of  varying  conditions.  It  merits  your  consideration  now,  before 


the  packing  season  begins. 


Labeleri 
Caaers 
Conveyors 
Can  Dividers 


^FRED  H.KHAPP  CORPORATION 


CENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Chicago 
San  Francisco 
Baltimore 
Salt  Lake  City 
Hamilton,  Ont., 
Canada 
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need  pay  only  for  the  postage,  the  service  and  the  arti¬ 
cles  when  sent  out.  They  will,  too,  supply  you  with 
dummy  premium  catalogues  that  can  be  readily  and 
cheaply  made  to  look  like  your  very  own.  But,  you  say, 
will  the  giving  of  premiums  increase  the  sale  of  my 
canned  vegetables. 

Rightly  handled,  there  can  be  little  question  but 
what  considerable  increase  in  sale  will  be  noted.  You 
can  be  certain,  too,  that  after  a  housewife  who  has 
been  saving  your  labels,  gets  about  half  enough  for 
some  article  she  has  selected  from  your  premium  cata¬ 
logue,  she  is  going  to  keep  on  using  your  goods  until 
the  coveted  article  is  in  her  home.  That  is,  she  will  go 
to  more  inconvenience  and  pay  a  little  more  for  them. 


usually,  than  she  will  for  some  article  that  does  not 
have  a  premium  value  on  the  label. 

The  drawback  in  giving  premiums  is  in  the  fact  that 
you  are  setting  up  a  deferred  liability,  the  amount  of 
which  you  can  not  determine  in  advance,  although 
there  are  very  interesting  and  reliable  figures  to  be 
obtained,  showing  the  percentage  of  your  total  sales 
that  this  deferred  liability  may  amount  to. 

The  giving  of  premiums  is  advertising.  Advertising 
is  not  an  exact  science,  but  a  great  deal  is  known  about 
it.  If  you  want  to  advertise,  I  suggest  that  you  adopt 
one  of  the  more  generally  used  methods  instead  of  pre¬ 
miums. 


An  Economic  Study  of  the  Production  of  Sweet 

Corn  In  Maryland' 

By  S.  H.  DeVault  and  Wm.  Paul  Walker2 

The  University  of  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  College  Park,  Maryland 

Bulletin  No.  305  Dated  March,  1929 
Issued  June,  1929 


Introduction 

The  canning  crop  industry  furnishes  an  important 
part  of  the  farmers’  income  in  some  parts,  or  the 
whole,  of  all  counties  of  Maryland,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Allegany.  The  three-year  average  farm 
value  of  all  canning  crops  in  Maryland,  1914-1926,  was 
$6,989,678.  The  average  yearly  value  of  all  vegetable 
crops,  including  canning  crops,  for  that  period  was 
$15,716,000.  The  farm  value  of  the  vegetable  crops 
canned,  therefore,  represented  about  44  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  vegetable  crops.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  the  value  of  canning  crops  repre¬ 
sents  cash  sales  value,  while  the  value  of  most  of  the 
other  crops  represents  both  cash  sales  value  and  value 
consumed  on  the  farm. 

Maryland  ranks  high  among  the  states  in  the  farm 
value  of  the  three  major  canning  crops.  In  the  yearly 
farm  value  of  tomatoes,  during  the  years  1925  to  1927, 
the  state  ranks  fourth.  New  Jersey  occupying  first  po¬ 
sition  and  California  second.  In  the  value  of  sweet  corn 
the  state  is  third,  being  exceeded  by  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
With  peas,  Maryland  occupies  fourth  position,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  being  the  leading  state  and  New  York  second  in 
importance.  In  the  combined  value  of  the  three  can¬ 
ning  crops  Maryland  is  second  in  importance,  being 
outranked  by  Wisconsin. 


•Similar  results  of  an  economic  study  of  tomatoes  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  Bulletin  No.  304. 

2Acknowledgment  is  due  those  growers  who  co-operated  in  this 
study  by  furnishing  a  large  part  of  the  data  analyzed  in  this 
report,  and  those  canners  who  furnished  valuable  data  on  spe¬ 
cial  phases  of  production.  B.  H.  Bennett,  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  assisted  in  collecting  some  of  the  field 
data. 


TABLE  No.  1 

Estimated  farm  value  of  canning  crops  for  manufacture  in  the 


leading  producing  states.* 

(Figures  are 

averages  for  the 

years  1925-1927, 

,  inclusive.) 

Tomatoes 

Peas 

State 

Value 

State 

Value 

New  Jersey . 

.$3,187,000 

Wisconsin  .... 

. $5,875,000 

California  . 

.  2,943,000 

New  York.... 

.  1,603,000 

Indiana  . 

.  2;738,000 

Utah  . 

.  '746,000 

Maryland  . 

.  2,457,000 

Maryland  ... 

.  632,000 

New  York . 

.  1,102,000 

Illinois  . 

.  435,000 

Delaware  . 

.  1,088,000 

Michigan  .... 

.  409,000 

Missouri  . 

.  1,024,000 

Minnesota  .. 

.  313,000 

Utah  . 

.  732,000 

Indiana  . 

.  179,000 

Sweet  Corn 

Total  of  Three  Crops 

State 

Value 

State 

Value 

Illinois  . 

.$1,787,000 

Wisconsin  ... 

. $6,222,000 

Iowa  . . . 

.  1,415,000 

Maryland  .. 

.  4,314,000 

Maryland  . 

.  1,225,000 

New  York.. 

.  3,774,000 

Maine  . 

,.  1,070,000 

Indiana  . 

.  3,404,000 

New  York . 

..  1,069,000 

New  Jersey 

.  3,162,000 

Ohio  . 

..  832,000 

California  . 

.  2,997,000 

Indiana  . . 

..  821,000 

Illinois  . 

.  2,329,000 

Minnesota  . 

..  574,000 

Utah  . 

.  1,474,000 

*Data  taken  from  the  Crops  and  Market  Reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  December,  1927.  The  1927  fig¬ 
ures  are  preliminary. 

Method  of  Investigation 

The  data  embodied  in  this  report  were  obtained  by 
the  survey  method.  Each  farmer  was  visited  and  de¬ 
tailed  estimates  were  obtained  concerning  the  methods 
and  costs  involved  in  the  production  of  the  crop.  As  a 
general  rule  each  farmer  was  visited  twice  during  each 
of  the  years  1926  and  1927;  this  method  being  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  accurate  in¬ 
formation  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  actual 
methods  used  in  the  production  of  the  canning  crops. 
For  the  number  of  reports  obtained  this  method  may 
be  considered  reasonably  accurate. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc, 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Ganners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


Advantages  of  I  bu.  ham¬ 
pers  over  field  crates : 

— Hampeit  neat  when  empty  cniea 
won't 

— Fniits  ukI  vegeublea  cany  bettct 
in  hempen. 

—  Hampen  speed  up  field  work. 


Let  U8  start  your  accounts  properly  for 
this  1929  Pack 

ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 


76  WtUiam  Street 

NEW  YORK 


208  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 


Seuthem  BuikKng 
WaabingtOB 


Serving  the  Induatnr  Since  1907 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

•*OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  Woot  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 
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This  survey  was  confined  to  those  interested  only  in 
the  production  of  the  crop.  The  fact  is  recognized  that 
in  some  sections  considerable  acreage  is  grown  by  the 
canners.  In  Carroll  county  a  large  proportion  of  the 
pea  and  sweet  corn  acreages  are  grown  by  canners.  In 

TABLE  No.  2 

Number  of  farms  and  acreage  covered  in  study,  1925,  1926  and 
1927. 

Sweet  Corn  Peas 

Acreage  Surveyed  Acreage  Surveyed 

No.  Per  Cent  No.  Per  Cent 

of  of  Total  of  of  Total 

Farms  Acreage  Farms  Acreage 


Year 

Surveyed 

No. 

in  State  Surveyed 

No. 

in  State 

1925 . 

54 

819 

1.91 

42 

361 

3.11 

1926 . 

96 

1,514 

5.26 

105 

911 

10.36 

1927 . 

.  103 

1,446 

5.28 

131 

976 

12.20 

Total... 

..  253 

3,779 

3.82 

278 

2,248 

7.92 

Harford  county  many  canners  grow  their  entire  acre¬ 
age  of  sweet  corn  and  in  Caroline  and  Talbot  counties 
the  canners  have  entered  extensively  into  the  field  of 
production. 

Spillman  (14)  contends  that,  after  analyzing  nearly 
20,000  farm  business  records,  the  average  farmer  does 
know  the  details  of  his  business  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  and  that  the  error  of  discrepancy  in  his 
knowledge  is  less  with  the  larger  than  with  the  smaller 
items  making  up  costs.  He  states  that  “Our  studies 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  errors  in  the  farmers’ 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  his  business  and  of  the 
work  he  does  are  in  every  way  comparable  to  the  de¬ 
parture  from  the  true  mean  in  the  field  plot  experiment 
work  and  that  they  distribute  themselves  about  the 
true  value  in  approximately  the  same  manner.”  Myers 
(7)  states  that  “It  is  now  generally  understood  that  in 
farm  management  studies  a  large  number  of  observa¬ 
tions  is  more  important  than  extreme  accuracy  in  in¬ 
dividual  observation.”  Norton  (10)  found  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  cost  per  acre  of  producing  tomatoes 
in  New  York,  as  obtained  by  the  survey  method  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cost  account  method. 

The  term  “cost  of  production”  as  used  in  this  study 
refers  to  the  value,  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  of 
the  time,  material  and  money  used  in  producing  the 
crop  in  question.  It  does  not  include  any  compensation 
for  management,  interest  charges,  risk  charges,  or  any 
charge  for  hauling  the  seed  from  the  factory  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season  of  for  making  the  trip  to  the 
factory  at  the  close  of  the  season  to  obtain  payment 
for  the  crop.  Only  the  cash  value  of  the  crop  is  used 
as  a  basis  in  arriving  at  total  costs  and  returns. 

The  question  as  to  what  items  should  be  included  in 
the  cost  of  producing  a  farm  crop  is  largely  one  of 
judgment.  The  method  used  in  this  report  may  be  crit¬ 
icized  primarily  on  the  basis  that  no  interest  charges 
are  included  in  the  cost.  We  must  consider,  however, 
that  the  capital  usually  invested  in  farming  is  rela¬ 
tively  small  and  that  most  farmers  are  interested  in 
making  a  labor  return  that  will  provide  them  with 
cash,  which  they  can  spend  for  any  purpose  they  have 
in  mind.  This  is  especially  true  of  tenants  and  of  land 
owners  free  of  indebtedness.  Interest  on  investment 
can  be  readily  computed  and  a  farmer  can  determine 
for  himself  whether  or  not  he  can  afford  to  grow  a 
crop  with  the  investment  he  has.  Including  every  item 
of  cost  that  could  possibly  be  included  would  result  in 
a  cost  figure  entirely  too  high.  In  this  connection  Ben¬ 
nett  (2a)  states,  “But  the  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that 
cost  investigators  have  almost  invariably  chosen  to 
justify  the  use  of  the  accounting  principles  leading  to 
the  highest  possible  cost  figures.” 


It  is  appreciated  too  that  in  the  study  of  one  crop 
on  a  diversified  farm  there  are  certain  joint  costs, 
which  may  be  called  farm  overhead  costs,  and  for 
which  any  one  crop  may  not  be  directly  responsible,  but 
which  have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  different  sources 
of  income.  Even  in  a  complete  farm  business  analysis 
it  is  difficult  to  allocate  such  costs  properly. 

The  net  income  as  reported  in  this  study  is  obtained 
by  subtracting  from  the  cash  return  of  the  crop  all  ex¬ 
penses,  including  a  wage  allowance  for  the  farm  labor, 
whether  hired  or  supplied  by  the  farmer  and  his  fam¬ 
ily.  The  net  crop  income  represents  the  cash  compen¬ 
sation  or  available  cash  income  from  the  crop,  which 
may  be  considered  as  interest  on  investment,  return 
for  management  or  profit  for  risk,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  individual  case. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  costs  the  number  of  man 
hours,  horse  hours,  tractor  or  truck  hours,  and  the 
amount  of  each  material  used  in  producing  an  acre  of 
sweet  corn  and  peas  are  given  for  1926  and  1927.  These 
may  be  spoken  of  as  the  basic  crop  requirements, 
which  are  comparatively  constant  and  which  can  be 
used  in  comparing  one  crop  with  another. 

Method  of  Computing  Each  Item  of  Cost 

Seed  was  charged  at  cost  if  purchased  and  at  the  pre¬ 
vailing  price  for  the  kind  and  variety  of  seed  if  the 
farmer  saved  his  own  seed. 

Fertilizer  was  charged  at  cost,  plus  the  cost  of  haul¬ 
ing  to  the  farm  and  applying  to  the  land.  All  of  the 
fertilizer,  and  cost  connected  with  handling  it,  was 
charged  to  the  sweet  corn  crop  and  to  the  pea  crop  in 
Garrett  county,  but  only  60  per  cent  was  charged  to 
the  pea  crop  grown  in  other  sections  of  the  state  be¬ 
cause  of  the  practice  here  of  following  peas  with  other 
crops. 

Manure  was  charged  at  the  farmers’  estimates,  or  if 
no  estimate  was  obtained,  at  $2.00  per  ton  at  the  bam. 
As  some  value  is  obtained  from  manure  for  several 
years  after  it  is  applied,  depending  upon  the  rotation, 
the  following  system  was  used  in  charging  manure,  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  hauling  to  the  field  (except  in  1925, 
w'hen  the  application  of  manure  to  the  land  previous 
to  that  year  was  not  obtained). 

Sweet  Corn — 

40  per  cent  if  applied  direct  to  crop. 

30  per  cent  if  applied  1  year  previous  to  crop. 

20  per  cent  if  applied  2  years  previous  to  crop. 

10  per  cent  if  applied  3  years  previous  to  crop. 

Peas — 

Garrett  County — 

50  per  cent  if  applied  direct  to  crop. 

30  per  cent  if  applied  1  year  previous  to  crop. 

20  per  cent  if  applied  2  years  previous  to  crop. 

Other  Sections — 

25  per  cent  if  applied  direct  to  crop. 

15  per  cent  if  applied  1  year  previous  to  crop. 

10  per  cent  if  applied  2  years  previous  to  crop. 

Lime  was  charged  at  cost,  plus  cost  of  handling  to 
the  farm  and  applying  to  the  land:  25  per  cent  of  the 
lime  applied  to  the  sweet  corn  crop  or  to  the  same  land 
in  the  three  years  previous  being  charged  to  the  crop, 
except  in  1925,  when  the  application  of  lime  to  the  land 
previous  to  that  year  was  not  obtained.  In  the  case  of 
peas,  one-third  in  Garrett  county  and  one-sixth  in  the 
other  counties  of  the  lime  applied  that  year  and  the 
two  years  previous  was  charged. 
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Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1 929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  145  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 

^  Ms  Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un- 

ym  IjH  der  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and 

should  be.  -4 

I  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com- 

I  Mf  pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detachable 

i  chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the 

iSH  wear  and  stretch. 

I  W  KeetdetaohabU  chain  of  Proper  length,  with  Ideal  Chain 

1  Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the 

I  Pat.  Sept.  8,  1914  sprockets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  prevent  delays 

m  and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 

I  We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 

i  not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold  and 

I  are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

■  A  descriptive  pamphalet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

I  KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

!  Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 

. . 


PHILLIPS 

Maryland’s  Most  Modern  Can  Plant 

Manufacturers  of: 

CAN 

Packers’  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service. 

COMPANY 

Bliss  and  Max  Ams  Closing  Machines. 

Rail,  State  Road,  and  Water  Shipments 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Man  and  boy  labor,  whether  family  or  hired  labor, 
was  charged  at  the  prevailing  day  labor  rate  per  hour, 
without  board,  as  follows : 


1925  1926  1927 

Man  Boy  Man  Boy  Man  Boy 

County _ Labor  Labor  Labor  Labor  Labor  Labor 

Garrett  .  30  15  30  15  30  14 

Frederick  and  Carroll..  30  15  30  15  32  18 

Harford  .  30  15  30  15  35  20 

Queen  Annes .  25  12  25  12  26  15 

Caroline  .  25  12  25  12  28  15 

Talbot  .  25  12  25  12  30  15 

Dorchester  .  20  12  22  12  25  15 


Horse  labor  was  charged  at  cost  if  hired,  if  not  hired 
it  was  charged  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  per  hour  in 
Queen  Anne’s,  Caroline,  Talbot  and  Dorchester  coun¬ 
ties,  and  15  cents  per  hour  in  Harford,  Carroll,  Fred¬ 
erick  and  Garrett  counties. 

Tractor  labor  was  charged  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per 
hour,  unless  hired,  in  which  case  it  was  figured  at  cost. 

Truck  labor  was  charged  at  cost  when  hired,  and 
when  not  hired  the  farmer’s  estimate  of  the  cost  was 
used. 

Taxes  were  computed  by  applying  the  state  and 
county  tax  rate  to  the  assessed  value  per  acre  of  the 
land.  All  of  the  taxes  were  charged  to  the  crop;  ex¬ 
cept  in  sections  where  another  crop  followed  peas,  in 
which  case  only  one-half  of  the  taxes  were  charged  to 
the  crop. 

Machinery  costs  were  charged  on  a  depreciation 
basis.  The  annual  depreciation  was  obtained  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  present  day  replacement  cost  or  retail  value  by 
the  estimated  length  of  life  of  the  machinery.  The 
annual  depreciation  of  each  piece  of  machinery  was 
then  divided  by  the  number  of  acres  of  all  crops  the 
piece  of  machinery  was  used  on,  thereby  obtaining  the 
depreciation  cost  per  acre.  Parker  and  Cooper  (11)  re¬ 
port  that  statistics  collected  in  Minnesota  show  the 
average  annual  depreciation  of  all  classes  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  to  be  approximately  7.3  per  cent.  In  this  study 
the  average  annual  depreciation  of  machinery  used  in 
the  crops  was  approximately  8.2  per  cent. 

Total  cost  includes  growing  and  harvesting  costs. 
The  growing  cost  is  further  divided  into  semi-fixed, 
variable  and  optional  costs;  those  terms  being  used  to 
designate  the  degree  to  which  the  farmer  has  control 
over  each. 


Oontinaed  Next  Week. 

ORIENTAL  FRUIT  MOTH  INVADES  ILLINOIS 
By  W.  P.  Flint  and  S.  C.  Chandler 
Illinois  Natural  History  Survey. 

The  Oriental  fruit  moth,  a  serious  pest  of  the 
peach  and  other  fruits,  was  first  found  in  Illinois 
early  in  the  winter  of  1927-28  in  Pulaski  county. 
It  apparently  has  become  established  in  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  peach-producing  sections  of  the  state,  but  during 
the  past  summer  (1928)  it  caused  severe  damage  to 
peaches  only  in  the  Pulaski  county  section. 

Since  its  entry  into  this  country  in  about  1912  this 
insect  has  been  rapidly  spreading  through  the  Eastern 
United  States.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal 
peach-growing  sections  east  of  the  Mississippi,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  Michigan  and  Southern  Ontario,  and  it  is 
present  also  in  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Texas.  This 
very  rapid  spread  from  one  section  to  another  probably 
has  been  due  to  the  shipping  of  infested  peaches,  and 
possibly  to  the  shipment  of  infected  nursery  stock. 


Locally,  infection  spreads  by  the  flight  of  the  adult 
moth. 

Peach  and  Quince  Most  Seriously  Damaged 
The  Oriental  fruit  moth  prefers  the  quince  above  all 
other  fruits,  and  then,  in  the  order  named,  peach,  apri¬ 
cot,  plum,  cherry,  apple  and  pear.  In  this  country  it 
has  never  become  a  pest  of  any  importance  on  apples 
and  pears  unless  they  were  interplanted  with  or  grow¬ 
ing  near  peach  or  quince. 

Resembles  Codling  Moth  in  Life  History 
In  its  habits  the  Oriental  fruit  moth  resembles  that 
longer-established  foreign  pest  of  apples,  the  codling 
moth.  Like  the  codling  moth,  it  goes  through  four 
stages:  the  egg  stage;  then  the  worm  or  caterpillar 
stage,  in  which  all  damage  and  all  feeding  is  done ;  next 
the  cocoon  stage;  and  last  of  all  it  becomes  the  full- 
grown  moth,  in  which  stage  the  eggs  are  laid. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  codling  moth,  the  winter  is 
passed  in  the  worm  stage  in  silken  cocoons  spun  on  the 
bark  of  twigs,  branches  or  the  trunk  of  the  trees,  on 
mummies  on  or  beneath  the  tree,  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  on  objects  scattered  about  the  orchard,  such 
as  prunings,  old  baskets,  sacks  or  other  accumulations 
of  trash.  In  the  spring  the  worms  within  the  cocoons 
go  through  the  brown  changing,  or  pupal,  stage,  and 
begin  to  emerge  as  moths  about  the  time  of  the  full 
bloom  of  the  peach.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  leaves  and 
twigs  at  or  a  little  after  the  time  of  petal  fall. 

Four  Broods  to  Contend  With  in  Illinois 
Investigations  in  environment  similar  to  that  in  the 
peach-growing  regions  of  Illinois  lead  to  the  belief  that 
there  will  be  at  least  four  broods  of  this  insect  in 
Southern  Illinois  and  possibly  throughout  its  range  in 
this  state.  Studies  in  Ohio,  where  the  insect  has  been 
present  for  several  years,  point  to  this  conclusion. 

First-brood  worms  burrow  into  the  young,  tender 
twigs,  complete  their  growth  there,  and  change  within 
the  cocoon  to  the  pupal  and  then  to  the  moth  stage.  The 
second  brood  of  worms  likewise  depends  mainly  on  the 
succulent  ends  of  the  twigs  for  their  food. 

The  third-brood  worms  hatch  just  before  the  time 
when  the  Elberta  and  Hale  peaches  are  ready  to  pick. 
This  brood,  instead  of  feeding  on  the  twigs,  attacks  the 
fruit  and  bores  into  it  in  about  the  same  way  as  the 
young  codling  moth  larvae  bore  into  an  apple.  There  i.s 
a  distinct  and  very  important  difference,  however,  in 
the  behavior  of  the  young  Oriental  fruit  moth  worms 
as  they  bore  their  way  into  the  fruit.  This  insect  cuts 
out  and  throws  away  all  the  outer  skin  of  the  fruit  and 
does  not  begin  to  feed  until  its  head  has  entered  the 
fruit.  The  same  procedure  is  followed  in  entering  the 
twigs.  This  one  little  difference  in  its  behavior  makes 
it  practically  impossible  to  poison  the  Oriental  fruit 
moth  by  spraying  the  surface  of  the  fruit  with  any 
stomach  poison,  such  as  arsenate  of  lead,  which  has 
been  found  effective  against  the  curculio  and  codling 
moth  and  most  chewing  insects.  The  little  worms  also 
often  enter  the  fruit  through  the  stem,  making  such  a 
small  entrance  hole  that  their  presence  cannot  be  de¬ 
tected,  and  an  infested  peach  that  may  appear  perfectly 
normal  will  be  found,  when  cut  open,  to  contain  one  or 
more  worms  of  the  Oriental  fruit  moth.  In  extreme 
cases  90  to  100  per  cent  of  the  fruit  may  be  infested. 

The  third  brood  of  the  Oriental  fruit  moth  completes 
its  growth  and  produces  a  fourth  brood,  which  comes 
out  after  the  early  and  mid-season  varieties  of  peaches 
have  ripened  and  after  most  of  the  twigs  have  hard¬ 
ened.  In  orchards  where  early  peaches  alone  are 
grown  many  of  these  fourth-brood  worms  are  unable  to 
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Sprague-Sells 

Com  Canning  Equipment 


PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 


MODEL  5  CORN  CUTTER 


Better  husking,  butting  and  silking  than 
ever  before.  Tremendous  capacity,  yet 
takes  less  room  than  former  Peerless  Husk- 
ers.  The  Super  will  more  than  double 
your  husking  production  in  the  same  floor 
space.  Let  us  tell  you  how  intermittent  mo¬ 
tion  solved  the  problem  of  perfect  husking. 


MODEL  8  SILKER 

Builds  quality  and  saves  labor  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  human  element.  An  automatic, 
self  cleaning  Silker. 


The  improved  Model  5  averages  two  more 
cases  per  ton.  Think  of  it — an  8%  in¬ 
crease  in  production.  Increase  your  profits 
with  the  new  Model  5. 


STERLING  MIXER 

Almost  human.  Weighs  corn  and  measures 
brine.  This  new  mixing  principle  produces 
wonderfully  uniform  consistency.  Con¬ 
stant,  careful  watching  are  done  away  with 
by  the  Sterling. 


Everything 
the  Corn  Canner 
Needs 


Dumps 

Conveyors 

Huskers 

Washers 

Brushers 

Trimmers 

Cutters 

Elevators 

Silkers 

Mixers 

Fillers 

Retorts 

Crates 

Cooling  Tanks 

Pressure  Cookers 
and  Coolers 

Shakers 

Labelers 

Etc. 


There’s  a  Busy  Time  Ahead 

For  many  years  Sprague-Sells  corn  machines  have  been  chosen  for  all 
departments  by  a  vast  majority  of  corn  canners.  Again  this  season  they 
will  retain  their  reputation  of  super  capacity,  quality  production,  and 
unlimited  endurance.  Their  ability  to  deliver  100%  satisfaction,  whether 
the  plant  is  operating  on  normal  schedule  or  under  the  severe  stress  de¬ 
manded  by  the  height  of  the  season’s  rush,  is  unequaled  by  any  other  line. 
Now  is  the  time  to  check  over  your  equipment  and  decide  what  is  needed 
to  put  your  plant  in  shape.  Send  for  our  com  machinery  catalog  and  our 
large  general  catalog — the  Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Equipment. 
No  canner  should  be  without  the  latter  as  it  covers  complete  equipment 
and  supplies  for  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  pulp,  fruits,  and  all  other  products 
commercially  canned.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 

308  W.  Washington  Street  •  *  *  Chicago,  Ill. 
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complete  their  growth  because  they  cannot  find  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  favorable  foods,  such  as  green,  succu¬ 
lent  twigs  of  peach  fruit.  If  apples  and  peaches  are  in- 
terplanted,  many  of  these  fourth-brood  worms  will  go 
to  the  apples  and  complete  their  growth  within  the 
fruit,  causing  an  injury  much  like  that  of  the  codling 
moth.  Such  was  the  case  on  a  number  of  Pulaski  coun¬ 
ty  farms  this  past  season  where  apples  were  grown 
near  peaches. 

In  Southern  Ohio,  at  least,  the  worms  of  the  fourth 
brood  of  this  insect  are  the  ones  that  become  full-grown 
in  the  late  fall  and  carry  the  insect  through  the  winter. 
They  depend  for  thtir  food  on  the  late  succulent  growth 
of  twigs,  or,  lacking  these,  on  late  peaches  or  apples. 
In  the  southern  part  of  its  range  there  are  more  broods. 
If  late  peaches  are  growing  in  the  orchard,  the  fourth- 
brood  worms  attack  the  fruit,  and  not  only  is  the  fruit 
practically  ruined,  but  an  excellent  means  is  afforded 
the  fourth-brood  larvae  to  mature,  and  thus  large  num¬ 
bers  of  the  larvae  are  ready  to  go  through  the  winter. 

Control  Measures  Recommended  in  Longer  Infested 
States 

Since  the  Oriental  fruit  moth  cannot  be  poisoned  by 
the  application  of  arsenate  of  lead  or  other  poison 
sprays,  the  problem  of  fighting  it  is  greatly  compli¬ 
cated.  A  number  of  investigators  in  the  Eastern 
States  have  been  working  for  the  last  eight  years  to 
develop  methods  of  control.  Where  stomach  poison 
sprays  seemed  useless  they  have  turned  to  trapping  by 
lights  or  baits,  or  spraying  with  contact  sprays.  All 
these  methods  have  been  found  to  kill  a  number  of  the 
insects,  but  none  have  proved  sufficiently  effective  to 
give  commercial  control  in  heavily  infested  orchards. 

'  In  Ohio  and  some  of  the  Eastern  States  the  following 
control  measures  have  been  found  helpful.  They  are 
submitted  as  worth  trying,  though  no  method  of  con¬ 
trol  has  been  developed  that  can  be  relied  upon. 

1.  Orchards  are  cultivated  to  a  depth  of  at  least  four 
inches  and  as  close  to  the  trees  as  possible,  early  in  the 
spring,  the  cultivation  being  completed  at  least  by  the 
time  the  peach  is  in  bloom.  This  method  is  quite  ef¬ 
fective  in  destroying  the  cocoons  on  the  ground  or  in 
trash  about  the  trees.  Investigations  are  now  under 
way  to  determine  the  date  of  latest  effective  cultivation 
in  Southern  Illinois. 

2.  Paradichlorobenzene  is  applied  in  the  same  way 
as  for  the  control  of  the  peach  tree  borer.  This  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  kill  most  of  the  worms  that  are  on  or  are  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  base  of  the  peach  tree  trunk. 

Peach  trees  should  not  be  interplanted  with  apple,  as 
in  such  cases  the  insect  causes  far  more  damage  than 
where  peaches  are  grown  alone.  Early  and  late  peaches 
should  be  separated,  and  in  most  cases  late  varieties 
will  not  be  profitable  in  areas  of  general  infestation 
until  some  more  effective  method  of  control  is  devel¬ 
oped. 

No  Effective  Sprays  Yet  Known 

The  spraying  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  the 
ground  around  the  trees  in  the  winter  time  to  kill  the 
overwintering  larvae  within  the  cocoons  has  been  tried, 
but  to  date  no  effective  spray  of  this  sort  has  been 
found. 

Sprays  for  use  during  the  growing  season  have  been 
developed  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Stearns,  working  in  Ohio.  These 
consist  mainly  of  heavy  applications  of  lime  made  at 
frequent  intervals.  A  good  degree  of  protection  was 
obtained  in  1928,  but  Dr.  Stearns  is  not  ready  to  recom¬ 
mend  these  sprays  until  more  work  has  been  done. 
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The  value  of  these  control  measures  and  their  feasi¬ 
bility  under  Illonois  conditions  will  be  carefuly  investi¬ 
gated  during  the  next  few  seasons.  Intensive  experi¬ 
ments  for  the  development  of  control,  both  by  spraying 
and  by  dusting,  will  be  carried  on  in  the  most  heavily 
infested  portion  of  Illinois  this  season. 

Natural  Enemies  Reduce  Damage  in  Time 

The  history  of  the  insect  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  indicates  that  it  is  most  abundant  and  destructive 
during  the  first  three  or  four  years  after  it  becomes  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  locality.  From  then  on  it  declines  in 
abundance  and  destructiveness  until  it  reaches  a  point 
where  only  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  fruit  is  infested. 
This  decline  in  numbers  after  the  period  of  first  abun¬ 
dance  is  due  mainly  to  the  presence  of  parasites.  More 
than  40  different  insects  are  known  to  prey  upon  the 
Oriental  fruit  moth.  Certain  of  these  insects  are  al¬ 
ready  present  in  Southern  Illinois,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  this  season  to  increase  their  numbers,  and  also  to 
bring  in  any  other  important  parasites  which  are  not 
found  within  the  state. 

CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES  j 

What’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms,  | 
changes  etc.  j 

New  Plant  Operating — The  new  plant  of  the  Curtice 
Bros.  Co.,  in  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.,  reports  that  pea  can¬ 
ning  operations  have  begun,  two  weeks  or  more  ahead 
of  the  usual  time. 

Maine  Cannery — Certificate  of  incorporation  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Canning  Co.,  organized  at  Machias,  Me.,  has  been 
approved.  The  purpose  of  the  corporation  is  to  buy, 
cultivate,  pack  and  sell  blueberries,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

New  Cannery  Ready — ^The  Humboldt  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Fields  Landing  (Humboldt  county).  Cal., 
has  constructed  a  new  plant  at  that  point,  which  will 
be  ready  for  operation  this  season. 

Postum  Buys  Salt  Company — Under  date  of  June 
27th,  the  following  appeared  in  The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce:  “Officials  of  Postum  Co.,  Inc.,  and  of  Diamond 
Crystal  Salt  Co.,  of  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  have  negotiated 
an  agreement  for  the  acquisition  by  Postum  Co.  of  the 
Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co.  business.  The  latter  com¬ 
pany  manufactures  the  well-known  ‘Diamond  Crystal’ 
•  and  ‘Shaker  Salt.’  ” 

Pineapple  Canning  Record  Smashed — On  June  21st 
the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  exceeded  previous 
pineapple  canning  records  by  packing  41,201  cases  in 
ten  hours.  This  is  equivalent  to  more  than  90,000  cases 
in  twenty-four-hour  day.  The  previous  record  was  at 
the  rate  of  77,000  cases  in  twenty-four  hours. 

To  Study  Health  Problems — Dr.  Karl  Meyer,  director 
of  the  University  of  California  Hooper  Foundation  for 
Medical  Research,  San  Francisco,  has  left  for  Canada 
and  Europe  to  spend  three  months  in  research  work. 
While  abroad  he  will  investigate  public  health  problems 
in  the  canning  industry. 

Tax  Rebate — ^The  Alaska  Packers  Association,  San 
Francisco,  has  received  a  credit  of  $198,827  for  over¬ 
assessment  of  income  and  profit  taxes  in  1917  and 
1918.  This  represents  a  compromise  and  settlement  of 
an  old  claim. 
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A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US^=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO- JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


A$k  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 


MAX  AMS  MACHINES 
For  The  Can-Shop 
360 

Cans  Per  Minute 


To  know  how  good 
AMSCO-JUNIORS 
really  are — 


ask  the 
packers 
who  use 
them. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FUR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 20  Peerless  Huskers.  We  are  authorized 
by  a  corn  canner  to  offer  for  sale  his  20  Peerless 
Huskers  in  excellent  operating  condition;  all  roller 
chains;  soft  rubber  rolls.  1926  type  ear  placer.  Price 
$75.00  each  F.O.B.  Illinois  point. 

The  United  Co. ,  Continental  Trust  Bldg. , 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — No.  3  Ayars  Double  Rotary  Filler.  Used 
two  seasons  since  rebuilt.  Good  condition. 

A.  L.  Jones  &  Son,  Quantico,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— One  Invincible  Pea  Picking  Table.  Frame 
in  good  condition.  Needs  new  belt  and  new  wire 
fingers.  Price  $40  00. 

One  Whole  Grain  Corn  Silker  and  Fan,  in  good  used 
condition:  Price  $75.00. 

One  Endless  Belt  Picking  Table,  8  feet  6  inches  long, 
18  inch  belt.  Frame  in  good  condition.  Belt  needs 
repairs.  Price  $25.00. 

All  f.o.b.  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— We  offer  a  No.  5  Monitor  String  Bean 
Grader,  thoroughly  factory  rebuilt  and  guaranted  to 
be  in  perfect  modern  condition,  at  a  surprisingly  low 
price.  Immediate  shipment  can  be  made.  Wrie  us. 
You  will  have  to  hurry  to  get  this  bargain. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  Urschel  Gooseberry  Snipper,  entirely 
new. 

Address  Box  A-1684  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2,  No. 
2i  and  No.  3  cans.  First  class  condition.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Scalder  and  Washer,  Sprague 
pattern. 

1  Open  Kettle  62  x  42. 

Both  as  good  as  new. 

W^hiteford  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Whiteford,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — At  a  Bargain 
1—50  h.p  Erie  City  Economic  Boiler 
1—80  h.p.  Erie  City  Economic  Boiler 
1—100  h.p.  Vertical  Boiler 
Good  for  100  lbs.  pressure. 

B.  F.  Pope,  306  New  Amsterdam  Bldg.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— One  used  (in  good  condition)  Ayars  Pea 
Filler,  describe  fully.  If  available  send  cut. 

Warrensburg  Gang.  Co.,  Warrensburg,  Ill. 

WANTED— 2  Langsenkamp  Paddle  type  Finishers. 
State  condition,  age,  etc. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Plants 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE— Before  buying  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potato  and  Pepper  plants  get  our  wholesale  prices. 

Wholesale  Plant  Co.,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

TOMATO  PLANTS — Now  ready.  Marglobe,  Bonny 
Best,  Stone,  Matchless  and  Baltimore.  Shipping  cap¬ 
acity  half  million  daily.  Plants  strong  and  hardy. 
Well  packed  and  good  delivery  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Write  or  wire  for  prices.  Cabbage,  Pepper  and 
Sweet  Potato  plants  ready  also.  ^ 

J.  P.  Council  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— Danish  Ballhead,  Copenhagen  Market  and 
Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Plants.  Prompt  shipments,  fine 
plants,  well  packed  and  good  delivery  guaranteed. 
Price:  $1.00  per  thousand. 

Farmer  Supply  Co.  Franklin,  Va. 

For  Sale— Seed 

FOR  SALE— 20  bushels  Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans  grown  by  Associated  Seed  Growers. 

Scott  &  Daly,  Dover,  Del. 

Miscellaneous 

ENGLISH  MARKET  AFFORDS  EXCELLENT  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY — We  are  extremely  well  situated  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  line  of  American  canned  foods  to  all  the 
leading  importers  and  large  buyers,  of  Great  Britain, 
with  whom  we  are  very  intimate.  We  are  open  to 
act  as  agents  for  a  really  reliable  American  firm  for 
any  kind  of  canned  foods  and  can  guarantee  imme¬ 
diate  and  satisfactory  results. 

S.  W.  Partington,  19  Conduit  St. ,  London, 

W.  C.  I,  England. 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  \Y.  ERIE  STREET,  CHICAGO.  PHONE  SUPERIOR  WU7 
RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Messcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicasro  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Experienced  man  to  handle  sales  and  development 
work  for  established  company  manufacturing  special  canning 
equipment.  In  answering,  state  experience  and  general  quali¬ 
fications,  with  references. 

Address  Box  B-1668  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 

WANTED— Canadian  Factory  packing  vegetables  will  be  requiring 
the  services  of  a  Processor  for  the  canning  season.  Applicants 
please  state  experience,  age,  products  packed  and  salary  expect¬ 
ed  for  the  season  or  eventually  by  the  year. 

Address  Box  B-1671  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  Processor  or  Assistant 
in  canning  plant.  Quality  packer  of  Corn,  Peas,  Tomatoes, 
String  Beans,  in  either  I’s,  2’s  or  lO’s,  also  all  Fruits  and  other 
Vegetables.  25  years  experience  in  all  lines  with  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  open  for  position.  Can  come  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1666  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  Experienced  Processor,  Builder  and 
Manager  of  canning  factories  desires  engagement  for  1929  or 
longer  with  canning  company.  Familar  with  every  detail  of  the 
business,  from  planting  to  packing  and  selling. 

Address  Box  B-1681  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— A  Soup  Cook  who  can  make  the  full  line  of  condensed 
Soups  and  the  packing  of  Spaghetti. 

Address  Box  B-1676  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED — Foreman  for  small  Tomato  canning  plant  in 
Kent  Co.,  Md.  Must  be  familiar  with  machinery,  able  to  repair 
and  keep  it  going,  and  an  all  round  canning  man.  Will  open 
plant  in  August. 

Shorewood  Packing  Co.,  Golt,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


WANTED— Chemist  familiar  with  Tomato  Puree,  Catsup,  Soup, 
etc.  Also  a  first  class  Cook  who  is  familiar  with  making  Catsup 
and  a  full  line  of  soups.  Year  round  positions.  Address  with 
references,  stating  age  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box  B-1682  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  -  Foreman  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  canning 
vegetables,  grapefruit  juice  and  grapefruit.  Must  be  sober,  re¬ 
liable  and  capable  of  running  production  end  of  factory. 

S.  S.  Coffin,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Superintendent  with  some  firm.  This 
man  will  go  anywhere.  He  is  a  machinst,  a  fine  Pea  and  Tom¬ 
ato  Packer  and  has  been  in  the  game  20  years.  References. 
Address  Box  B-1652  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Experienced  Canned  Foods  Salesman  and 
Correspondent  at  present  calling  on  jobbers  and  retail  trade, 
would  like  to  make  permanent  connection  with  substantial  pack¬ 
ers  or  distributors,  preferably  in  sales  office. 

Address  Box  B-1683  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Berlin  Chapman 
Tomato  Machines 


TOMATO  SCALDER 

A  reserve  of  capacity  with  a  uniform  scald. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


Berlin  rHAPMAN 

CANNING^  MACHINERY 

JlSIaifietbUtor^Complele  Canning  Kanr 


POSITION  WANTED- To  build  or  manage  and  superintend  can¬ 
nery  packing  most  all  lines.  30  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1662  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  Processor  in  a  canning 
plant,  by  a  man  of  26  years  experience  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1680  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


r 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 


Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Thoa.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


L: 


Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip~Tot>  Buyers. 


:J 
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Storage  and  Financing 

MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  warehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank. 

Our  long  yearB  of  experience  will  give  you  excellent 
aervice.  Ratea  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  aerve  you. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc. 

TEL:  SUPERIOR  6828 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  (ollowina 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  (or  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  (or  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2i  size .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINISf  or  TIN  riATI  -  BIACK  IRON  -  CAiVANI/CD  IRON  -  I  IRRI 
MtTAl  SIGNS  AND  OISRIAT  tlXIURIS 


— Since  1913— 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS 


Reference:  NrIioimI  Bank  oi  Baldmore 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co,,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calrert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SOUDER 

MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturer!  of 

^Continuous  Cookers 

Can  Straighteners 

Coolers 

Filling  Tables 

Monel 

Crushers 

Catalog  on  Requeat 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

%  Field  Hasmper 


Are  You  Losino  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canncr  who  has  used  the  % 
held  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portamouth,  Va. 


Canners  Elxchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-lnsurance 
Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 

for  the  Canning  Industry  at 
an  average  of  60c  below  the 
usual  rates. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


jiimmmmiiiiiiiiiiniiiiijiiiitiiiiiniiiiliiiiliiiiiiini^^ 
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GAMSE'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Gamse  Gan  Labels  are 
“Better”  Labels. 


H.GAMSE8BRQ 

i  fho^aphers 

GAMSE  BUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


=  ^niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMMiniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiniiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimi^iiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiimniin^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir.  ^ 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.  *Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  oar  Special  Correspondent,  fin  colunm  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


asparagus*  (California) 


Balto.  N.Y. 

.  3.25 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2^! . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2%............-.~....~..~~~ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2  Vi . 

Small,  No.  2Vi . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No|  1  sq .  .~.." 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2-80 

BAKED  BEANS3 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz.... 

No.  2  . 

No.  2Vi  .  1-50 

No.  10  .  5.00 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  1.05 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.60 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 .  .90 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.60 

LIMA  BEANSt 
Prices  nominal. 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 2.26 

No.  10  . 12.00 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1-86 

No.  10  .  1^00 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.40 

No.  10  .  8.76 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.80 

No.  10  . . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . - . »0 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . . 

25—30,  No.  2 .  1.50 

16—20,  No.  8 . . . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . .  . . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  5.26 

CARROTS8 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  5.00 

Standard  Diced,  8  oz . 76 

Diced.  No.  10 .  5.00 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2......~....~...~.  ...... 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.86 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.86 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 96 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  8.60 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.66 

Fancy,  No.  2................«..»..»..................  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard  No.  2 .  1.36 

No.  10  .  7.26 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 1.16 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . 1.16 

F.  D.  B.  Co .  1.06 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 96 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 90 


3.26 

3.26 

3.26 

8.00 

3.00 

8.00 

8.00 

3.00 

3.00 

8.00 


1.30 

6.76 


1.00 

(jut 


2.40 


1.96 

I'.eo 


1.86 


1.90 

1.60 


1.30 

6.60 


1.30 

5.60 
1.30 

6.60 

1.65 


1.66 

1.66 

1.80 


1.16 

8.80 


1.16 

6.60 


1.26 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— CoBtinacd 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  2%  .  1.26 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  .  4.00 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  2M!  .  1.30 

No.  3  .  1.40 

No.  10  .  4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas  . 


1.10 


4.60 


1.00 

1.35 

1.46 

4.60 


.80 

.86 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas 

1.26 

1.36 

1.06 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) _ _ 

— 

.80 

.90 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

1.00 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.85 

.86 

1.50 

1.65 

No.  2%  . 

1.25 

6.00 

6.76 

No.  3  . 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

8.76 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F,  O.  B.  Co . . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  8  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  .  . 

FOB  Co 

standard!  No.  1.“"“""!"!!"^^^^^^^^^^^^  .92%  '.96 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2 . . .  1.30  .95 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.30  .96 

No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . . .  . 

No.  3  .  2.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  .  6.76  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  6.60  6.00 

TOMATO  PUREE* 


Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock .  ....... 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . .  .~.... 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings _ _ 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


.80 

6.00 

.66 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.... 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (CaUfornia) 

standard.  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


3.35 

's’50 


4.00 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice.  No,  2% — . 

B'ancy,  No.  2%.... . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

PEACHES* 


12.00 


1.40 

1.76 


12.60 


1.76 


2.40 

12.00 


1.60 

1.86 

I’-T.’OO 

2.76 

8.00 

8.20 


1.20 

6.76 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Balto. 

1.86 

1.76 

N.Y. 

1.46 

L20 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . . . 

8.26 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

PEARS* 

6.00 

6.00 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

1.06 

No.  3  . . . 

1.66 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . 

. 

No.  8,  in  Syrap . 

. 

Elxtra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 

1.26 

. 

No.  8  . 

1.86 
..  2.70 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% 

2.60 

Choice  . 

8.26 

Fancy  ____ 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . . . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.70 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.60 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  10.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . !.!!!! 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  iioo 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 2!l0 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . .  1.16 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2  20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.OO 

No.  lOs  .  14.76 


3.76 

9.26 


2.60 

2.46 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 
10  oz.  . . . 

16  oz . 

17  oz.  . 

18  oz . 

19  oz. 


Standard.  No.  2.  Factory,  18  oa... 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  dos. . . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  eases,  4  doz. . 

OYSTERS* 


1.26 

2.30 

7.26 

8.6C 

12.75 


1.15 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.66 


2.50 

2.46 

Standards,  4  nr. .  . 

. .  1 .26 

6  oz.  . . . „ 

.  1  36 

2.86 

2.76 

8  oz . 

8.00 

10  oz . 

Selects.  6  oz . 

1.86 

1.46 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Plat,  No.  % . 

.  3.60 

4.00 

2.26 

1.40 

1.60 

2.66 

2.90 

2.60 

2.65 


Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat.  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  iJo.  % . . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . . 

Chums,  Tall 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eaatport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

V4  Oil,  Keyless . 

V4  Oil,  Decorated.... _ _ _ _ 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

V4  Mustard,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  %,  per  case.. 


1.76 


1.80 

4.86 

2.86 
1.60 
2.00 

1.80 

1.90 


t8.76 

t4,76 


.90 

.86 

4.76 

4.60 

.66 

.80 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . . . 

2.05 

2.25 

1.80 

2.10 

2.86 

1.20 

1.60 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

F.  0.  B.  Co . . . 

1.10 

TUNA  FISH«  (Californim).  per  case 

6.76 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

.  1.25 
1.40 

White.  . 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1.. 
Petit  Pois . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

Kn  »  . 

White,  Is  _ 

Rliie  Fin 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

. 

1.76 

1.90 

1.80 

1.46 

1.40 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Yellow,  %s  . 

No.  2  . . 

_  _ 

•mmem 

Extra  Standard  Yollow,  No.  8 _ _ 

1.90 

Yellow,  Is  . 

t8.76 

t4.76 

t3.00 

tie.oo 

t4.60 


_  8.00 

14.00  14.60 

_  26.00 

_  7.00 

_ 18.26 

_  6.60 

.  12.60 

_  7.00 

.  18.26 


/ 
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‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


Boyle  Cans 

ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Maspeth,  N.  Y. 


lid  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


“DAD”  LOWEREE 


CARLE  COOLING 
Salee  Manager 

“CHARLIE”  UNRUH 
"ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


“BILL”  RIGHTOR  JR. 


The  Markets 

BALTIMORE,  JULY  1.  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Better  Growing  Weather  in  Most  Sections — ^Pea  Pack 
Not  Expected  to  Reach  Last  Year’s — Spot  Holdings 
of  Peas  Down  to  Record — All  Tomatoes  Late — Corn 
Acreage  Cut — Rains  Help  Beans — The  Fruit  Trou¬ 
bles  Out  West. 

ETTER  WEATHER — Usually  in  this  section  one 
good  thunder  shower  ends  any  protracted  heat 
spell,  but  it  took  a  whole  series  of  such  storms, 
and  not  mere  showers,  to  break  down  the  heat  spell 
which  obtained  for  almost  two  weeks.  So  in  recent 
days  it  has  been  cooler,  and  the  crops  of  every  kind 
have  benefited  much  from  the  frequent  and  prolific 
rains.  And  it  would' seem  that  these  rains  extended 
into  r'^gions  where  drought  was  becoming  a  distinct 
factor,  relieving  such  crops  and  making  the  outlook  for 
canners’  crops  better  than  it  has  been  before  this 
season. 

These  rains  and  cooler  weather  may  help  the  pea 
canners  of  the  western  part  of  this  Tri-State  region, 
but  not  greatly,  because  their  season  was  nearly  over. 
They  have  been  a  welcome  visitor  in  the  New  York  re¬ 
gions  and  west,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  the  pea  crop  and  prospects  are  now  very 
much  brighter  than  they  were.  Yet  one  of  the  best 
posted  men  in  that  great  pea-canning  region  of  the 
North  and  West  has  just  written  us  that  after  an  ex¬ 
tensive  survey  of  the  pea  situation  in  all  States  he  is 
convinced  that  they  will  not  have  as  many  peas  as  they 
had  last  year,  nor  anywhere  near  it.  And  a  further  re¬ 
port  from  Wisconsin  says  that  the  amount  of  holdings 
of  old  packed  peas  has  dwindled  down  to  small  figures, 
and  now  amounts  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
cases.  As  our  informant  points  out,  this  is  the  lightest 
spot  holdings  in  years,  if  not  on  record,  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  packing  season.  The  Crop  Reports  show 
that  peas  are  fairly  promising  in  Wisconsin,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  happen  to  blight  their 
hopes.  For  the  peas  are  needed  and  will  be  needed. 

Tomatoes — The  growers  have  been  having  their 
troubles  getting  tomato  plants  into  the  fields,  but  the 
job  now  seems  to  have  been  completed.  Of  course,  they 
are  all  late,  and  some  of  the  experiences  with  Southern 


grown  plants,  which  they  used  to  make  up  for  some  of 
the  lost  time,  have  not  been  satisfactory.  Not  much 
question  but  what  there  is  a  quite  good  acreage  of  to¬ 
matoes  out,  but  whether  the  late  plantings  will  bring 
the  yield  up  to  an  average  remains  to  be  seen.  Most 
canners  do  not  count  much  upon  tomatoes  which  go  out 
late. 

The  Government  forecast  dated  June  26th  and  re¬ 
porting  conditions  as  of  June  15th,  gives  tomatoes  82 
for  the  whole  country,  as  against  80  as  a  three-year 
average.  On  June  15th,  1928,  this  same  survey  showed 
tomatoes  81,  and  you  know  what  happened  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result  last  season.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  crop 
will  prove  a  similar  failure,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  not ;  but  the  1928  crop  was  not  late 
as  is  this  year’s  crop.  In  fact,  the  tomato  crop  is  yet 
so  young  that  few  men  anywhere  wish  to  risk  an  opin¬ 
ion  on  its  ultimate  income.  For  the  first  of  July  the 
tomato  crop  is  ’way  back. 

Corn — The  lagging  market  and  bad  weather  seem  to 
have  convinced  corn  canners  that  this  is  a  good  year  to 
curtail  acreage,  and  if  we  get  the  right  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  that  is  what  they  are  doing.  The  United  States  av¬ 
erage  is  given  as  82  on  June  15th,  as  against  a  three- 
year  average  of  but  76.  It  is  rather  hard  to  unravel 
these  figures,  because  they  do  not  seem  to  chime  in  with 
popular  ideas  as  we  have  heard  them.  If  the  figures 
were  reversed  they  would  seem  to  better  indicate  the 
exact  position  of  the  new  crop.  Because  in  many  of  the 
heaviest  sweet  corn  growing  regions  the  planting  was 
delayed  from  two  to  three  weeks,  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
planting  was  necessary,  and  cultivation  in  almost  all  of 
them  was  difficult  or  out  of  the  question.  But  that  is 
the  way  the  Government  experts  see  the  crop,  or  rather 
saw  it  on  June  15th  and  reported  in  their  “Truck  Crops 
for  Manufacture”  under  date  of  June  26th,  just  re¬ 
ceived.  Corn  canners,  at  least,  feel  that  there  cannot 
be  a  big  pack  of  corn  this  season  under  any  conditions, 
and  of  course  adverse  weather  will  cut  it  down  just 
that  much  more. 

Beans — The  rains  were  a  God-send  to  beans  in  this 
section.  The  fields  looked  bad,  were  turning  yellow  and 
looked  sickly.  After  the  week  of  downpours  these  same 
fields  now  look  fine,  and  the  pickers  are  at  work  and 
the  beans  are  rolling  in.  For,  as  we  have  said,  these 
heavy  rains  were  interspersed  with  hot  sunshine,  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  week,  when  the  sun  seemed  to 
lose  some  of  its  power,  and  just  enough  warmth  was 
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expelled  to  do  good.  So  the  crop  has  jumped  ahead,  and 
all  hands  now  seem  to  have  beans.  Some  sections,  like 
Southern  Pennsylvania,  which  produces  fine  beans,  had 
not  had  a  rain  for  weeks,  but  the  last  few  days  have 
brought  hope  back  to  the  canners.  Throughout  all  this 
section  the  canners  will  soon  be  busy  on  stringless 
beans,  and  if  the  cooler  weather  will  but  hold  for  awhile 
it  will  help  mightily  to  beat  out  the  Mexican  bean 
beetle. 

Fruits — Our  crop  reports  show  that  in  some  of  the 
heavy  fruit-growing  and  canning  regions  fruits  are  not 
doing  too  well,  but  the  industry  is  still  agog  over  the 
high-water  mark  prices  put  on  peaches  and  other  crops 
by  the  California  fruit  growers.  A  disturbing  report 
came  through  this  week  to  the  effect  that  after  the  Can¬ 
ners  League  had  tried  to  satisfactorily  adjust  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  growers,  and  urged  its  members  against 
such  outrageous  prices,  the  w’hole  thing  was  dropped 
and  each  canner  was  allowed  to  make  his  own  terms 
with  the  growers.  That  is  the  way  the  rumor  went, 
but  we  cannot  credit  it,  and  don’t  believe  it.  If  the 
canners  get  at  each  others’  throats  and  wage  a  war  for 
the  small  crop  of  peaches,  the  growers  will  profit  hand¬ 
somely — and  which  they  aim  to  do — but  the  canners 
will  ruin  themselves  and  their  fruit  market  for  years 
to  come.  The  growers  think  that  they  were  abused  last 
season;  that  they  were  not  paid  the  value  of  their 
crops ;  and  now  that  they  hold  the  whip  hand  intend  to 
use  it,  as  did  the  canners.  But  this  is  not  true.  The 
size  of  the  peach  pack  in  1928  shows  that  the  canners 
were  anything  but  a  unit;  that  many  of  them  broke 
away  from  the  plan  adopted  by  all  parties  at  interest 
to  get  the  crop  canned  and  sold.  If  they  had  not  had 
some  such  co-operative  measures  the  growers  would 
not  be  able  to  get  a  nickel  a  ton  this  season,  even  if  the 
freeze  had  killed  75  per  cent  of  the  crop,  because  there 
would  have  been  no  canneries  operating  to  take  their 
crops. 

The  MARKET — Stringless  bean  prices  are  lower 
this  week  than  last,  the  prices  having  been  re¬ 
vised.  Standard  No.  2  cans  of  cut  beans  are 
quoted  at  $1.05  per  dozen;  standard  whole  green  at 
$1.20 ;  No.  io  cut  wax  at  $6. 

No.  10  spinach  has  dropped  down  to  $4,  which  makes 
up  the  balance  of  the  changes  in  prices  this  week. 

Market  operators  report  some  business  in  all  lines, 
and  that  retailers  report  a  steady  demand  for  the 
goods.  The  fun-feature  of  the  market  is  the  buying  of 
canned  tomatoes,  the  prices  having  gotten  so  high  that 
they  are  amusing.  But  they  must  be  paid,  and  evi¬ 
dently  the  retailers  must  have  tomatoes.  For  once  in 
their  lives  the  tomato-canning  industry  can  say,  with 
every  assurance  of  truth,  that  they  began  a  canning 
season  with  absolutely  clean  decks,  both  in  their  own 
warehouses  and  in  the  warehouses  of  the  distributors. 
It  is  a  real  clean-up  this  time. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Spots  Spurt  and  Then  Turn  Quiet — Tomatoes  Recog¬ 
nized  as  Genuinely  Scarce  —  Peas  Largely  Sold  as 
Futures — Shortened  Packs  of  Corn  Cause  Renewed 
Interest — Canned  Fruits  More  Steadily — Fish  Mov¬ 
ing  Well. 

New  York,  June  27,  1929. 

HE  MARKET  —  Little  change  of  moment  has 
taken  place  in  the  local  market  for  current  pack 
canned  foods  during  this  week.  Trading  has  been 
quiet  with  sudden  spurts  of  spot  business  which  die 
out  almost  as  quickly  as  they  materialize.  There  have 
been  not  notable  price  fiuctuations.  Keen  interest  is 
shown  in  the  packing  situation  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  jobbers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  oft- 
threatened  exhaustion  of  old  pack  is  in  all  appearances 
going  to  become  a  reality  this  season.  The  spot  situa¬ 
tion  is  rather  peculiar,  there  appearing  to  be  no  defi¬ 
nite  basis  for  prices,  the  buyer  paying  what  he  must 
to  get  the  goods  and  the  seller  determining  his  own 
asking  price.  The  new  pack  will  find  the  local  market 
almost  begging  for  goods,  according  to  the  present 
outlook. 

Southern  Tomatoes  —  A  new  willingness  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  tomatoes  as  shown  in  this  market 
during  the  past  week  has  not  helped  much  in  bringing 
any  unsuspected  stock  into  the  market.  There  is  a  real 
scarcity,  shown  to  be  all  the  more  acute  by  the  excep¬ 
tion  which  proves  the  rule.  This  week  a  broker  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  getting  hold  of  a  fair  sized  lot  of  standard 
2s  at  $1.25 ;  this  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  been  seek¬ 
ing  2s  for  more  than  a  week  and  was  willing  to  go  to 
$1,271/4  or  $1.30  if  necessary.  This  was  one  case  of 
distress  selling  which  is  not  seen  often  in  a  period 
such  as  the  market  is  undergoing  at  the  present  time. 
10s  are  now  almost  completely  gone  from  the  market, 
while  3s  have  crossed  the  $3  mark.  Futures  are  firm 
and  practically  unchanged,  with  Is  at  521/2  to  55c;  2s 
at  80  to  821/2C;  3s  at  $1,221/2  to  $1.25;  3s  at  $3.75. 
All  prices  at  canneries.  Added  to  the  previous  reports 
of  crop  damage  in  the  Tri-states  there  now  comes 
stories  of  slow  growth.  All  of  which  makes  for  a 
firmer  market. 

Western  Tomatoes — There  has  been  no  change  in 
the  situation  in  the  Mid-west  and  Pacific  Coast  prod¬ 
uct,  with  steadiness  ruling. 

Peas — Shipment  of  Wisconsin  new  pack  is  expected 
to  start  right  after  the  turn  of  the  month,  and  from 
reports  from  that  State  and  Michigan,  as  here  in  New 
York,  present  orders  will  acount  for  a  large  part  of 
the  pack.  There  will  be  unusually  small  carryover 
stock  on  hands  after  filling  orders.  This  is  liable  to 
prove  a  serious  situation  for  the  local  trade,  as  the 
New  York  territory  is  notoriously  a  large  consumer 
of  canned  peas  of  all  qualities.  Prices  are  firm  at 
95c  a  dozen  for  4s  standard  Alaskas,  with  extra  stand¬ 
ards  10c  above  this  basis. 

Corn — With  available  reports  indicating  a  short 
pack  this  year,  there  has  been  a  renewed  interest  dis¬ 
played  in  old  pack  stock.  Buyers  are  going  through 
the  market  with  a  fine  comb,  grabbing  all  available 
merchandise.  Unsold  stocks  at  canneries  have  been 
steadily  decreasing  under  the  impetus  of  the  buying 
movement.  A  delay  in  harvesting  the  new  crop,  with 
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chances  even  for  a  smaller  growth  in  all  sections. 

Beans— Some  spot  beans  have  been  available  in  this 
market  lately  at  but  a  slight  advance  over  the  price  of 
futures,  which  are  on  the  basis  of  $1.10  firm  f.  o.  b. 
factories  on  standard  2s,  stringless.  Buyers  are  pay¬ 
ing  close  attention  to  the  future  market  and  are  ready 
to  act  quickly  if  developments  give  any  signs  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  an  upward  turn  in  futures  prices. 

California  Fruits — ^The  high  prices  named  by  the 
Peach  Growers’  Association  in  California  for  cling 
peaches  to  canners  occasioned  considerable  surprise 
here,  although  a  higher  level  had  been  anticipated  as 
a  result  of  the  growers’  reported  ideas  as  to  increasing 
prices  all  along  the  line.  Canned  fruits  continue  to 
move  into  consuming  channels  in  good  value,  however, 
and  it  appears  almost  certain  that  the  entire  pack  of 
1929,  added  to  the  1928  carry-over,  will  not  come  near 
equalling  the  1928  pack,  and  therefore  there  is  little 
alternative  offered  in  the  price  situation. 

Northwest  Fruits — A  good  crop  of  the  choice  and 
fancy  grades  of  Bartlett  pears  for  the  early  packing 
was  a  welcome  bit  of  confirmed  news  received  here 
this  week.  There  has  been  no  little  worry  occasioned 
because  of  the  price  situation  in  canned  fruts,  and  this 
item  has  proven  a  silver  lining  in  grey  skies.  Excellent 
advance  sales  of  cherries  and  berries  have  been  made 
by  Northwestern  packers,  with  prices  steady. 

Salmon — Seasonal  consumer  expansion  continues, 
with  especially  good  retail  sales  of  pinks.  Reds  con¬ 
tinue  also  in  good  volume,  and  chums  are  going  stead¬ 
ily.  Futures  are  awakening  strong  interest. 

Sardines — Interest  continues  in  spot  lots  with  prices 
firm,  but  the  better  qualities  are  not  so  easily  found 
as  recently.  In  most  part  reports  from  Maine  fisheries 
are  bearish. 

Tuna — Sales  continue  on  a  firm  basis  with  prices  un¬ 
changed.  Considerable  fill-in  business  of  a  spot  nature 
features  present  trading. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Oburver" 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘“The  Canning  Trade” 


Improved  Interest  in  Canned  Foods  Noticeable  —  No 
Tomatoes — Pea  Market  Firm — Corn  Improving — 
Field  Warehousing. 

Chicago,  June  27,  1929. 

aN  improved  interest  in  canned  foods  has  been  no- 
ticeable  as  we  approach  the  time  when  it  is  get- 
^  ting  too  late  to  plant  excessive  crops.  Several 
.standpatters  who  were  adamantly  negative  to  strong¬ 
est  sales  persuasion  a  month  ago  are  now  talking  of 
iheir  1929  requirements,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  if 
statistics  could  be  assembled  that  many  millions  of 
dollars’  contracts  have  been  registered  here  during  the 
recent  few  weeks. 

The  undercurrent  of  market  strength  has  shown  it¬ 
self  in  a  modest  pre-inventory  buying  wave  which  will 
probably  subside  during  the  4th  of  July  week.  It  may 
or  may  not  revive  on  July  8th. 

The  general  impression  prevails  that  1929  will  not 
be  a  year  of  over-production.  Scare  stories  already 
broadcast  show  that  scarcities  may  again  rule  on  many 
items. 

We  heard  of  a  wager  between  two  excellently  posted 
canned  foods  men  this  week — an  even  bet  that  the 
total  of  1929  pea  and  corn  pack  will  be  less  than  thirty 
million  cases,  N.  C.  A.  statistics  to  govern. 


Tomatoes — None  to  be  had.  Buyers  reproaching 
brokers  for  their  incompetency  in  failing  to  find  what 
does  not  exist.  No  doubt  reflex  action  from  nation¬ 
wide  insistence  from  retail  trade  everywhere.  This 
conscience-free  virtuous  confession  of  inability  to 
serve  which  everybody  assumes  regarding  tomatoes  is, 
perhaps,  a  type  of  what  will  occur  every  year  on  most 
items  when  efficient  canned  foods  publicity  begins  to 
function. 

Much  of  Utah  is  off  the  market  on  future  tomatoes. 
Whether  or  not  of  any  great  statistical  import  as  re¬ 
gards  the  new  crop,  a  story  has  been  going  the  rounds 
which,  because  of  its  “news  value”  and  “human”  in¬ 
terest,  may  bear  repeating.  They  say  that  there  was 
a  bad  hail  damage  in  Utah;  hail  stones  so  big  as  to 
break  hogs’  backs. 

Peas— New  crop  Alaskas  in  full  production  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Wisconsin  getting  ready  for 
action  now.  Market  stays  fairly  firm,  as  there  is  a 
place  for  every  pea  as  fast  as  it  comes  from  the  re¬ 
torts. 

Producers  seem  to  be  free  sellers  at  going  prices, 
feeling  that  little  is  to  be  gained  by  holding  for  later 
advances. 

Corn — Gradually  coming  back  from  the  depths  of 
abandoned  interest.  Many  evidences  at  hand  indicate 
conservative  acreages  planted ;  also  excessive  dry 
weather  in  parts  of  Iowa  has  stunted  the  early  growth 
of  the  plants  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  predicted 
there  will  be  a  curtailment  of  yield. 

The  corn  market  had  some  millstones  about  its  neck 
in  the  form  of  several  large  blocks  which  could  not 
connect  up  a  buyer,  and  were  repeddled  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  create  an  impression  of  big  surpluses.  These 
lots,  we  understand,  have  changed  hands  recently  and 
the  market  will  do  better. 

We  also  hear  of  the  possibility  of  much  improved 
selling  policies  being  adopted  by  corn  canners  gener- 
ally. 

Field  Warehousing — This  new  angle  of  the  canning 
business  which  has  proved  such  a  welcome  boom  to  the 
packer  needing  funds  against  his  pack  while  still  in  his 
own  warehouse  is  taking  its  place  as  an  accepted  insti¬ 
tution  everywhere.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Relief  measures  opened  up  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  such  people  to  function  in  a  larger  way, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  regarding  such 
operations;  but  now  they  supply  another  staff  which 
the  craft  can  substantially  lean. 

However,  a  field  warehouse  cannot  be  set  up  over 
night ;  there  are  too  many  technicalities  to  be  attended 
to  on  each  deal,  and  at  the  last  minute  somebody  is 
bound  to  be  badly  delayed,  unless  arrangements  are 
attended  well  in  advance. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ‘  The  Canning  Trade." 

Weather  Mainly  Favorable — ^Not  All  Acreage  Out  Yet 
— Bean  Acreage  Larger — Offering  Futures — Hail 
Does  Some  Damage — Good  Prospects  for  Black¬ 
berries. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  June  27,  1929. 

EATHER — The  weather  throughout  the  Ozarks 
during  the  past  week  was  fairly  favorable  for 
the  growing  crops.  There  was  some  rainfall, 
however,  reported  from  different  parts  of  the  district 
which  will  probably  prove  beneficial.  The  growing 
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crops  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  Ozarks  are  very  late, 
and  more  or  less  rainfall  will  be  needed  from  time  to 
time. 

Tomato  Acreage — Some  canners  report  that  the  to¬ 
mato  growers  have  set  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
contracted  acreage.  On  the  other  hand,  reports  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  other  canners  that  only  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  contracted  tomato  acreage  is  set  in  the  fields  up 
to  this  time.  In  some  of  these  reports  we  were  advised 
that  the  growers  will  continue  to  set  tomatoe  plants  up 
to  the  first  of  July,  unless  they  complete  this  work  at 
an  earlier  date.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  to¬ 
mato  acreage  in  Missouri-Arkansas  Ozarks  for  this 
year’s  pack  will  not  be  less  than  that  of  last  year,  but 
it  seems  quite  uncertain  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  any  increase  of  acreage  over  that  of  last  year. 

Tomato  Crop  Season — Based  on  the  period  at  which 
most  of  the  tomato  acreage  has  been  set  in  the  fields 
throughout  the  Ozark  packing  district,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  crop  season  is  from  10  to  15  days  later  than 
usual.  Just  what  effect  this  will  have  in  the  tonnage 
yield  per  acre  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  weather 
conditions  from  this  time  on,  and  also  as  to  the  length 
of  the  actual  packing  season.  If  there  should  be  an 
early  killing  frost,  this  will  very  materially  reduce  the 
total  pack  of  tomatoes  in  both  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

Sales  Future  Tomatoes  —  Just  here  and  there 
throughout  the  district  canners  have  confirmed  addi¬ 
tional  sales  of  future  tomatoes,  but  just  one  or  two 
carlots  by  any  one  canner.  In  every  instance  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  these  sales  of  future  tomatoes 
have  been  made  at  canners’  full  asking  prices.  Brokers 
report  that  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  find  any  canners 
in  either  Missouri  or  Arkansas  who  will  take  on  any 
additional  business  for  future  tomatoes  for  mixed  car 
shipment,  containing  two  or  more  sizes.  The  total  sales 
of  future  tomatoes  to  date  by  canners  of  our  district 
are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  cars  of  futures 
that  were  sold  last  year,  or  for  any  recent  packing  sea¬ 
son,  since  the  close  of  the  World’s  War. 

Offerings  of  Future  Tomatoes — Offerings  of  futures 
are  mighty  limited  at  this  time.  Just  here  and  there 
in  different  parts  of  the  district  a  canner  may  be  found 
that  would  consider  confirming  one  or  two  cars,  and  for 
shipment  when  packed.  Canners  don’t  seem  interested 
in  confirming  any  sales  of  future  tomatoes  if  wanted 
for  shipment  in  the  late  months  of  this  year.  It  seems 
somewhat  uncertain  as  to  whether  or  not  canners  could 
be  found  in  the  Ozarks  that  would  confirm  any  addi¬ 
tional  sales  of  future  tomatoes  at  the  following  range 
of  prices:  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  52i/2c;  2s  standards, 
80c;  21/2S  standards,  $1.10;  3s  standards,  $1.25;  10s 
standards,  $4.00,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 

Some  sales  have  been  made  at  prices  ranging  21/2C 
to  5c  dozen  higher  than  the  opening  prices  on  No.  Is, 
No.  303s,  No.  2V2S  and  No.  3  cans.  It  might  not  be 
possible  at  this  date  to  find  any  canner  in  the  district 
who  would  confirm  any  No.  10  standards  at  $4.00,  as 
very  few  canners  are  contemplating  packing  that  size, 
and  most  of  the  canners  who  will  pack  that  size  have 
sold  futures  to  their  limit.  There  is  just  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  canners  in  both  Missouri  and  Arkansas  that  will 
pack  any  tomatoes  this  season  in  No.  303,  No.  21/2  and 
No.  10  cans.  Tomato  canners  generally  throughout  the 
district  seem  to  have  every  confidence  that  there  will 
be  an  advance  in  market  prices  on  1929  pack  of  toma¬ 
toes,  and  these  canners  hope  to  market  the  unsold  por¬ 
tion  of  their  season’s  pack,  after  they  get  the  fruit  in 


the  cans,  at  better  prices  than  those  at  which  future 
orders  have  been  booked. 

Bean  Acreage — ^The  green  bean  acreage  from  the 
spring  seeding  may  prove  to  be  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  acreage  last  year.  Much  of  this  bean  acreage,  how¬ 
ever,  is  from  later  seeding,  and  from  such  acreage  it  is 
always  uncertain  as  to  the  tonnage  yield  per  acre. 
From  a  part  of  the  Ozark  packing  district  we  have  re¬ 
liable  information  that  the  yield  of  beans  from  the 
spring  seeding  will  be  much  lighter  than  was  expected, 
and  some  bean  canners  hardly  hope  to  pack  enough 
beans  from  the  spring  acreage  to  fill  their  future  sales. 
In  such  cases,  these  canners  will  find  it  necessary  to 
contract  some  fall  acreage  of  green  beans  in  order  to 
make  an  effort  to  fill  their  contract  sales. 

Offerings  Future  Green  Beans — There  are  limited 
offerings  of  future  green  beans — just  a  car  or  two  here 
and  there  of  any  one  pack,  and  by  canners  who  have 
sold  very  few  futures.  The  following  is  the  range  of 
prices  for  cut  stringless:  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  70c 
to  75c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  90c  to  95c;  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards,  95c  to  $1.00;  No.  21/2  standards,  $1.35;  No.  10 
standards,  $4.75  to  $5.00,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points,  Ar¬ 
kansas  or  Missouri,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  find  can¬ 
ners  who  can  take  on  any  additional  business. 

Spinach — Some  few  canners  are  arranging  for  a  fall 
acreage  of  spinach,  as  the  spring  pack  was  very  light. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  spot  offerings  of  spinach  in  any 
part  of  the  district  from  the  spring  pack,  and  just  at 
present  we  have  no  offerings  in  hand  on  fall  pack  spin¬ 
ach  that  will  be  put  up  in  the  Ozarks. 

Greens — Several  canners  have  planned  to  put  up  a 
fall  pack  of  both  mustard  greens  and  turnip  greens. 
The  spring  pack  was  very  light,  and  so  far  as  we  have 
learned  same  has  all  been  sold.  It  might  be  possible  to 
find  canners  in  the  district  who  would  confirm  some 
business  for  fall  shipment  when  packed :  Mustard 
greens.  No.  2s,  85c  to  90c ;  No.  10s,  $4.35  to  $4.50.  Tur¬ 
nip  greens,  2s,  90c;  10s,  $4.50,  f.  0.  b.  factory  points. 

Peaches — We  have  no  reports  of  any  canners  in  the 
district  making  any  arrangements  to  can  peaches  this 
season.  It  is  thought  that  the  price  of  raw  fruit  will 
be  too  high  to  justify  canners  packing  same. 

Canned  Apples — There  will  be  just  a  few  canners  in 
the  Ozarks  who  will  pack  some  apples  in  the  fall,  and 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  future  canned  apples  being  of¬ 
fered  by  any  canners  of  the  district. 

Hail  Damage — From  several  different  points  in  parts 
of  the  Ozark  packing  district  reports  have  been  made 
of  considerable  damage  by  hail  to  the  growing  fields 
of  beans  and  tomatoes,  as  well  as  to  the  apple  and 
peach  crop.  In  some  instances  the  tomato  growers  have 
re-set  the  missing  hills  of  tomatoes  in  localities  where 
a  supply  of  plants  were  available. 

Spots — ^There  are  no  carlots  of  spot  tomatoes  or  spot 
green  beans  in  any  size  cans  remaining  in  canners’ 
hands  unsold  in  any  part  of  the  Missouri-Arkansas 
Ozark  packing  district.  Jobbing  grocers  who  were 
holding  any  surplus  have  long  since  disposed  of  such 
surplus,  and  the  warehouses  of  these  jobbers  are  now 
practically  bare  of  spot  stocks.  We  also  observe  that 
the  average  retail  grocery  store  has  very  limited  sup¬ 
ply  on  hand  of  either  tomatoes  or  canned  beans  in  any 
sizes. 

Blackberries — At  this  date  there  seems  to  be  a 
splendid  prospect  for  a  fairly  good  yield  of  blackber¬ 
ries,  and  it  is  expected  that  several  canners  through¬ 
out  Southwest  Missouri  and  Northwest  Arkansas  will 
pack  canned  blackberries,  principally  in  No.  2  cans. 
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Just  a  few  canners  will  pack  blackberries  from  culti¬ 
vated  varieties,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  will  be 
several  canners  who  will  pack  wild  blackberries,  which 
grow  to  a  very  fine  quality  here  in  the  Ozarks.  The 
blackberry  crop  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
weather  conditions  that  prevail  during  the  next  five 
or  six  weeks.  We  hope  that  in  our  next  market  letter 
we  will  be  in  position  to  state  the  prices  at  which  fu¬ 
ture  blackberries  are  being  offered. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "‘The  Canning  Trade" 


Fine  Shrimp  Being  Caught  in  the  Mississippi  River- 

Oysters  Thriving  in  Mobile  Bay — Planting  Shells  on 

the  Reefs— Packing  Over  for  Stringless  Beans. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  25,  1929. 
HRIMP — The  shrimp  are  hitting  lightly  along  this 
coast  and  mighty  fine  shrimp  have  been  caught  in 
Mississippi  Sound,  inside  of  Petit  Bois  and  Horn 
Island,  but  they  are  scattered.  It  is  possible  that  they 
may  work  in  Mobile  Bay,  but  a  big  strike  is  unusual  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 

At  any  rate,  the  closed  season  for  canning  shrimp  is 
in  effect,  which  will  last  through  this  month  and  July, 
and  there  will  hardly  be  any  more  shrimp  available 
than  the  raw^  shippers  can  dispose  of  conveniently. 

The  heavy  freshet  that  we  had  here  this  spring  de¬ 
stroyed  the  oysters  in  Alabama,  but  it  has  left  a  sedi¬ 
ment  in  the  bottom  of  the  bays  which  is  considered 
ideal  feeding  for  the  shrimp,  and  when  the  water  in  the 
bay  gets  salty  there  should  be  plenty  of  shrimp.  If  it 
does,  then  this  freshet  will  work  out  as  a  blessing  in 
disguise  for  the  seafood  canners,  because  we’ve  had  no 
real  quantity  of  shrimp  in  this  locality  for  many  years, 
so  it  would  prove  as  the  silver  lining  of  the  situation. 

Oysters — The  oysters  planted  three  weeks  ago  in 
Mobile  Bay  under  the  supervision  of  the  Conservation 
Department  of  Alabama  appear  to  be  thriving,  and 
while  there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  planted  to 
thoroughly  replenish  the  reefs,  yet  it  is  a  great  help, 
and  with  proper  conservation  measures  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  removing  of  oysters  from  the  Alabama  reefs 
this  coming  season  it  ought  to  put  the  reefs  in  pretty 
good  shape  for  the  following  season,  as  the  waters  and 
bottoms  of  Mobile  Bay  are  ideal  for  the  propagation  of 
oysters. 

Pascagoula,  Miss.,  too,  has  been  active  in  developing 
reefs,  and  the  report  comes  from  there  that  over  6,000 
barrels  of  shells  have  been  planted  on  the  reef  east  of 
Bayou  Gavline;  5,000  were  planted  on  Bayou  Casotte 
reef,  and  20,000  barrels  on  the  main  reef  off  the  coast 
of  Jackson  county  by  the  Board  of  Oyster  Commission¬ 
ers  under  the  direction  of  Lee  Beckman,  local  inspector, 
who  operates  in  conjunction  with  R.  A.  Roberts,  of  Or¬ 
ange  Grove,  Miss.,  a  member  of  the  citizens’  advisory 
committee.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  planting  of  these 
reefs  will  make  the  Pascagoula  reefs  the  largest  on  the 
Mississippi  coast,  and  Mr.  Beckman  predicts  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  oysters  next  season  that  should  give  the  local 
canners  and  raw  shippers  ample  raw  material  to  op¬ 
erate. 

Stringless  Beans — The  packing  of  beans  is  over  with 
in  this  locality,  and  the  receiving  platforms,  process 
kettles,  capping  machines,  etc.,  will  be  idle  for  some 
time  until  the  next  pack  comes  along.  The  pack  turned 
out  this  year  is  positively  a  real  quality  pack,  because. 


aside  from  the  improved  methods  of  handling  the  pack, 
the  bean  crop  was  ideal  for  canning. 

Big  strides  have  been  made  by  the  packers  in  im¬ 
proved  machinery  and  methods  to  put  out  an  honest-to- 
goodness  bean  pack,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Corporation,  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  who  last  year  put  in  thousands  of  dollars  of  new 
and  expensive  special  equipment  for  their  bean  pack  in 
their  Buckatunna,  Miss.,  plant,  which  they  cannot  use 
for  any  other  purpose,  and  which  will  necessarily  have 
to  lay  idle  from  one  bean  pack  to  the  other. 

Local  and  carload  shipments  of  beans  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  the  1929  spring  pack,  and  if  the  movement  con¬ 
tinues  at  the  same  gait  this  locality  will  soon  be  cleaned 
up  on  beans. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Vari^  Happenings  Keep  Life  Interesting  —  Unusual 
Rain  of  Heavy  Volume  Does  Benefit  and  Harm — 
Cherries  Shortened — Pear  Prices  Named  by  Grow¬ 
ers — Canners  Reject  Growers’  Peach  Prices — Prices 
Paid  in  Past  Years — Canning  Cots — Pineapple  Prices 
San  Francisco,  June  27,  1929. 
IVELY — The  past  week  has  been  a  lively  one  for 
California  canning  interests  and  the  busy  season 
now  seems  to  be  on  in  earnest.  A  while  ago  the 
organized  peach  growers  of  the  State  named  prices  on 
canning  cling  peaches  that  came  little  short  of  stun¬ 
ning  the  trade,  then  came  a  State-wide  rain  that  broke 
all  records  for  June  for  the  past  forty  years,  doing 
considerable  damage  to  some  crops,  and  now  opening 
prices  have  been  named  on  Hawaiian  pineapple.  Of 
course,  pineapple  is  not  a  California  crop,  but  Cali¬ 
fornia  packers  are  directly  interested  in  the  industry 
and  selling  and  shipping  is  done  largely  through  San 
Francisco,  making  it  almost  a  California  industry. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  about  California  with¬ 
out  mentioning  the  weather  and  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
teresting  variation  in  the  variety  of  this  during  the 
past  week.  Heavy  rains  visited  almost  every  section  of 
the  State,  with  snow  in  the  high  Sierra,  and  this  has 
been  followed  by  the  warmest  weather  of  the  year, 
suggesting  that  summer  is  really  here,  following  a  very 
cold  and  very  dry  spring.  Considerable  damage  was 
done  by  the  storm  to  cherries,  berries,  grapes  and  hay, 
but  most  other  crops  were  benefitted.  Asparagus  was 
freshened  and  the  late  yield  stimulated,  but  the  warm 
weather  will  soon  bring  an  end  to  packing.  The  pack 
of  cherries  will  be  cut  down  somewhat,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  fruit  has  split  badly. 

Pears — A  meeting  of  the  California  Pear  Growers 
Association  was  held  at  San  Francisco,  June  18,  when 
prices  for  this  year’s  crop  of  Bartlett  pears  to  the  can¬ 
ning  trade  were  named.  The  prices  vary  according  to 
locality  and  range  from  $75  to  $85  a  ton  for  No.  Is  and 
from  $45  to  $50  a  ton  for  No.  2s.  Growers  in  Napa, 
Sonoma,  Marin,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara  and  San  Benito 
counties  are  to  receive  $75  a  ton  for  No.  1  and  $45  for 
No.  2  fruit ;  those  in  Contra  Costa,  Solano  and  Stanis¬ 
laus  counties,  $82.50  for  No.  1  and  $50  for  No.  2  fruit ; 
and  those  in  Sacramento,  Mendocino  and  Lake  counties 
are  to  receive  the  top  price  of  $85  and  $50  for  No.  Is 
and  No.  2s,  respectively.  These  prices  to  prevail,  of 
course,  providing  canners  fall  into  line.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  year’s  crop  is  from  60  to  70  per  cent  short  of 
last  year’s  production  and  that  from  130,000  to  140,000 
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tons  will  be  produced.  Last  year  California  shipped 
more  than  6,000  cars  of  pears  East  to  the  fresh  fruit 
markets,  the  cars  averaging  about  twelve  tons  of  fruit. 

Peaches — The  prices  for  canning  cling  peaches 
named  by  growers  a  week  ago  at  their  meeting  in  San 
Francisco,  do  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  canners, 
and  what  amounts  practically  to  an  ultimatum  on  the 
price  question  has  been  issued  by  the  packers,  follow¬ 
ing  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Can¬ 
ners’  League  of  California.  More  than  forty  canners 
attended  this  executive  meeting  at  San  Francisco,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  F.  E.  Booth,  and  declarations  were  unani¬ 
mous  that  the  prices  of  $80  a  ton  for  No.  1  fruit  and 
$50  for  No.  2  could  not  be  paid.  The  matter  of  prices 
to  be  paid  for  this  year’s  crop  has  been  left  to  the  op¬ 
erating  committee  of  the  League  and  ho  statement  is 
yet  forthcoming. 


The  executive  committee  comments  in  its  statement 
on  the  fact  that  a  survey  conducted  by  the  University 
of  California  shows  that  the  typical  cost  of  producing 
peaches  in  California  is  well  below  $30  a  ton.  The 
statement  continues :  “Surely  a  profit  of  300  to  400  per 
cent  is  unreasonable  and  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  industry  as  a  whole.  Profits  to  the  canners  have 
not  averaged  5  per  cent  during  the  past  five  years.  The 
$80  price  would  be  unfair  not  only  to  the  public  and  the 
canners,  but  to  the  many  growers  whose  fruit  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  the  April  frost.  These  growers 
will  not  profit  one  cent  by  the  high  price.  Eighty-dollar 
peaches  would  also  seriously  affect  the  status  next 
year,  when  the  trees,  after  a  year’s  rest,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  produce  a  bumper  crop. 

“Years  of  extensive  advertising,  reasonable  prices 
and  excellent  quality  alone  have  made  California  cling 
peaches  the  prime  canned  fruit  staple  on  the  shelves  of 
the  housewifes  of  this  country  and  England.  It  would 
be  a  catastrophe  to  render  negative  this  consumer 
good-will  merely  to  provide  exorbitant  profits  to  those 
fortunate  growers  whose  orchards  escaped  the  frost.’’ 

While  canners  have  not  come  out  with  any  definite 
price  offer  for  cling  peaches  since  growers  set  prices, 
suggestions  have  been  made  before  the  growers’  meet¬ 
ing  that  $40  a  ton  for  No.  1  and  $25  a  ton  for  No.  2 
would  be  about  what  the  market  could  stand.  About 
50,000  tons  out  of  an  estimated  production  of  150,000 
tons  are  uncontracted  for.  The  carry-over  from  last 
year  is  estimated  at  about  2,000,000  cases. 


The  packs  of  the  past  eight  years  and  the  prices  paid 
growers  are: 


Price  per  ton 


Year 

Cases 

to  growers 

1921 . 

.  4,162,840 

$35.00 

1922 . 

.  7,844,912 

60.00 

1923 . 

.  6,591,335 

30.00 

1924 . 

.  5,366,598 

45.00 

1925 . 

.  9,258,587 

35.00 

1926 . 

.  13,654,758 

40.00 

1927 . 

.  10,829,681 

22.50 

1928 . 

.  14,811,606 

20.00 

Apricots — ^The  packing  of  apricots  is  getting  under 
way  at  some  interior  points,  with  canners  in  Fresno, 
Kings  and  Tulare  counties  paying  $55  a  ton  for  No.  1 
fruit  and  $40  for  No.  2.  These  prices  are  slightly  lower 
than  had  been  expected  by  growers.  Growers  in  Sanis- 
laus  county  are  holding  their  fruit  at  $75  and  even 
$100  a  ton,  but  canners  are  not  coming  onto  the 
market. 


Pineapple  Prices — ^The  feature  of  last  week  was  the 
naming  of  opening  prices  on  Hawaiian  pineapple,  and 
the  news  from  Honolulu  that  while  the  pack  would 
show  an  increase  over  those  of  1926  and  1927,  it  was 
not  believed  that  it  could  reach  10,000,000  cases.  Open¬ 
ing  prices  are  higher  than  those  of  last  year,  as  was 
expected,  but  the  increases  are  not  as  marked  as  some 
in  the  trade  anticipated.  However,  they  suggest  a  won¬ 
derfully  profitable  year  for  canners,  with  the  pack  vir¬ 
tually  disposed  of  in  advance. 

In  the  price  list  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company, 
Ltd.,  released  June  20,  No.  2V2  fancy  sliced  were  ad¬ 
vanced  15c  to  $2.35;  No.  IVi,  20c  to  $1.50;  No.  2  tall, 
10c  to  $2.10;  No.  1  tall,  unchanged  at  $1.50;  No.  1  flat, 
10c  to  $1.15 ;  No.  10  in  syrup,  50c  to  $9 ;  No.  10  in  juice, 
50c  to  $8.50,  and  30-ounce  glass,  up  50c  to  $6.  Stand¬ 
ard  sliced  are  quoted  at  $2.15  for  No.  2^/^,  up  15c;  No. 
1%,  $1.40,  up  20c;  No.  2  tall,  $1.90,  up  10c;  No.  1  tall, 
$1.40,  unchanged;  No.  1  flat,  $1.05,  up  5c;  No.  10  in 
syrup,  $8.50,  up  50c;  No.  10  in  juice,  $8.25,  up  25c. 
Fancy  crushed  are  quoted  at  $2.35  for  No.  21/2.  up  15c; 
No.  11/4,  $1.40,  up  15c;  No.  2  tall,  $2,  up  30c;  No.  1  tall, 
$1.40,  up  15c;  8-ounce,  90c,  up  10c;  No.  1  flat,  $1.10, 
up  15c;  No.  10  in  syrup,  $8,  up  50c;  30-ounce  glass, 
$5,  up  50c.  Standard  crushed  are  quoted  at  $2.15  for 
Is^o.  21/2,  up  20c;  No.  1^,,  $1.35,  up  20c;  No.  2  tall, 
$1.90,  up  25c;  No.  1  tall,  $1.35,  up  30c;  No.  1  flat,  $1.05, 
up  15c;  No.  10,  $7.75,  up  75c.  Other  grades  and  classi¬ 
fications,  such  as  broken  slices,  fancy  whole,  tidbits 
and  crushed  preserve  for  soda  fountain  use,  show  in¬ 
creases  about  in  keeping  with  those  quoted. 

BEAN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  TAKES 
ANOTHER 


The  John  Bean  Manufacturing  Company  an¬ 
nounces  the  consolidation  of  the  Stebler  Parker 
Company,  of  Riverside,  Calif. 

Between  90  per  cent  and  95  per  cent  of  the  citrus 
fruit  packed  in  California,  it  is  estimated,  is  packed 
with  Stebler  Parker  equipment.  Recently  acquired 
rights  to  the  Hypochlorite  fruit  treating  process,  val¬ 
uable  in  preserving  fresh  fruit  in  shipment  to  market, 
are  among  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  Bean  Com¬ 
pany  from  the  merger. 

It  is  understood  that  no  public  financing  will  result 
from  the  consolidation,  which  was  arranged  on  the 
basis  of  an  exchange  of  stock. 

And  this  item  from  a  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  daily 
shows  how  they  grow : 

“Sales  of  $2,520,454  are  reported  from  the  cannery 
mafchine  division  of  the  John  Bean  Manufacturing  Co. 
up  to  April  30,  which  ends  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  fiscal  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  104.7  per  cent 
over  sales  for  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year, 
according  to  F,  L.  Burnell,  president  of  the  Anderson- 
Barngrover  division  of  the  company, who  yesterday  re¬ 
leased  the  figures. 

Sales  to  March  31  were  $2,086,438,  against  $954,442 
for  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  more  than  113 
per  cent. 

The  company  has  joined  with  the  American  Can  Co. 
and  the  Continental  Can  Co.  in  promoting  use  of  eight- 
ounce  can,  because  of  its  advantages  to  the  canner.  It 
permits  higher  speed  methods  and  reduces  cost  in  can¬ 
nery  operations.” 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Retail  Grocers’  Association  Comes  Back  at  Head  of  Grocery  Manufacturers’  Group — 
May  Bring  Pressure  Against  Chains  in  New  York  for  Alleged  Unfair  Re-selling  Activi¬ 
ties — McLaurin  Points  out  Need  of  Cooperation  of  Wholesalers  with  Manufacturers  to 
Overcome  Present  Unsatisfactory  Conditions  in  Distribution. 


Grocers  reply  to  MR.  DRACKETT— The  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Retail  Groers  is  displaying  keen  interest  in  re¬ 
cent  remarks  of  H.  R.  Drackett,  president  of  the  American 
Grocery  Manufacturers  Association,  concerning  the  grocery 
business.  The  retail  group  labels  Mr.  Drackett’s  remarks  as  a 
“panning,”  and  in  their  official  publication,  the  Bulletin,  comment 
in  part:  “The  wholesale  grocers  received  a  pretty  panning  from 
the  President  of  the  American  Grocery  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  convention  of  the  Ohio  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  so  did  the  retail  grocers.  While  it  was  evidently  the 
intention  of  the  speaker  to  make  this  panning  general  and  to  in¬ 
clude  the  manufacturers,  the  address  is  conspicuously  lacking  in 
that  respect.  But  it  certainly  is  not  lacking  in  boosting  the  chain 
system  of  merchandising.  It  is  old  stuff,  and  a  matter  that  will 
continue  to  be  an  interesting  and  debatable  subject  for  academic 
discussion.  In  the  files  of  the  National  Grocers  Bulletin  for 
1923,  1924  and  1925  are  a  great  many  clippings  and  quotations 
of  speeches  and  writings  along  the  same  line.  It  is  the  stock 
argument  of  the  chain  stores  that  they  save  the  public  a  few 
cents  out  of  every  dollar,  and  these  pennies  offer  a  fertile  field 
for  speculation  and  theorizing. 

“It  was  said  by  a  shrewd  chain  store  operator  that  the  whole 
thing  in  chain  store  cash-and-carry  was,  frankly,  ‘an  exchange 
of  service  for  price,’  and  that  leads  us  right  back  to  a  belief  that 
‘distribution  begins  at  the  point  of  origin  and  ends  at  the  point  of 
consumption.’  The  chain  cash-and-carry  system  does  not  com¬ 
plete  the  function  of  distribution,  but  gets  the  customer  to  finish 
it,  not  at  a  saving,  but  at  a  greater  co.'st.  Obviously,  distribu¬ 
tion  can  be  completed  much  more  economically  by  the  use  of 
organized  methods  and  centralized  management  than  it  can  be 
by  leaving  it  to  the  public  to  do  it.  Price  f.  o.  b.  store  cash  in 
advance  is  not  always  the  most  economical  method  of  buying,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  means  daily  labor,  the  time  for  which  could  be  put 
to  more  profitable  employment. 

“Mr.  Drackett  says  89c  will  buy  the  same  merchandise  in  a 
chain  store  that  will  cost  $1  in  an  independent  store.  Eleven 
per  cent  is  a  high  differential  to  squander  on  the  independent 
grocer  or  to  keep  the  individual  wholesaler  in  business,  and  11 
per  cent  on  the  nation’s  food  bill  would  run  into  tremendous  fig¬ 
ures.  Eleven  cents  will  buy  one-half  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

“But  does  the  public  get  the  11  per  cent?  Ah.  there  is  the 
rub.  Is  there  an  11  per  cent  saving  or  is  there  an  11  per  cent 
loss?  But,  speaking  generally,  the  chain  store  is  not  uniformly 
a  depot  of  low  prices.  Numerous  tests  have  proven  this,  and  one 
of  the  surprises  of  investigators  is  that  successful  profit-pro¬ 
ducing  independent  grocery  stores  show  a  saving  to  the  consumer 
over  the  chain  stores.  That  Mr.  Drackett  should  make  the 
sweeping  assertion  that  chains  are  saving  the  consumer  11  per 
cent  is  surprising,  to  say  the  least.  The  figures  quoted  by  Mr. 
Drackett  disclose  that  the  particular  chain,  which  furnishes  the 
figures,  conducted  its  wholesale  function  on  2.8  per  cent  o2  sales. 
That  is  certainly  something  for  the  wholesaler  to  shoot  at,  and 
a  figure  which  any  efficient  wholesaler  will  seriously  question  as 
to  its  correctness,  even  eliminating  salesmen  and  cutting  deliv¬ 
ery  down  to  a  minimum. 

“There  is  entirely  too  much  emphasis  on  price  these  days,  and 
not  enough  on  quality  and  service.  Every  action  is  fertile,  and 
carries  its  own  fruit,  or  its  own  compensation.  The  extreme 
emphasis  in  price  is  bearing  fruit.  The  food  commissioners  and 
health  authorities  dealing  with  food  inspection  and  compliance 
with  food  regulations  will  certify  to  this.” 

May  Bring  Pressure  Against  Chains — An  interesting  situation 
has  arisen  in  New  York  city  this  week  in  connection  with  the 
general  anti-chain  sentiment  prevailing.  At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  held 
here  on  the  evening  of  June  20,  it  wa»  decided  to  appoint  a  spe¬ 


cial  committee  to  confer  with  counsel  as  to  what  steps  should  be 
taken  by  the  Association  in  connection  with  recent  reports  of 
transactions  in  which  large  chain  store  companies  have  sold  to 
various  wholesale  grocers  nationally  advertised  food  products  in 
less  than  carload  lots  at  prices  lower  than  the  manufacturer’s 
prices  for  the  same  products  in  carload  lots.  The  committee  in¬ 
cludes  Louis  E.  Levine,  president;  Samuel  C.  Rubin,  chairman 
of  the  board;  B.  Krasne,,  Abraham  Schalit,  Herman  Newbauer. 

Counsel  in  this  matter  is  Felix  H.  Levy,  a  former  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  special  counsel  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  in  connection  with  the  Sherman  Law  pro¬ 
ceedings  brought  by  the  Government  against  the  Tobacco  Trust 
during  the  Roosevelt  administration.  Mr.  Levy  has  for  some 
time  served  as  counsel  for  leading  trade  groups  and  associations. 

Co-operation  with  Manufacturers — J.  H.  McLaurin,  president 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  in  an  important 
letter  to  members  under  date  of  June  22,  declares:  “The  present 
state  of  distribution  was  undoubtedly  encouraged  by  the  un¬ 
friendly  attitude  existing  between  many  wholesale  grocers  and 
manufacturers.  Both  are  to  blame  for  this  attitude,  and  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  can  justify  manufacturers  in  changing  their  policies 
only  by  first  changing  their  own  methods,  which  tend  to  increase 
the  manufacturer’s  costs  and  his  antagonism. 

“In  general  these  methods  are  (1)  refusing  to  buy  goods  ex¬ 
cept  at  inside  prices,  (2)  pitting  a  manufacturer  against  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  order  to  secure  concessions,  (3)  carrying  competing 
lines  and  specialties,  (4)  taking  cash  discount  after  expiration 
of  the  limit,  (5)  buying  small  volume  because  of  duplicated  lines 
and  items,  (6)  returning  goods  without  just  cause,  and  (7)  fail¬ 
ing  to  co-operate  with  manufacturers  and  neglecting  specialty 
orders,  that  is  by  substitution,  or  not  executing  the  salesman’s 
order  and  failing  to  return  it  to  the  manufacturer, 

“You  may  think  that  it  is  up  to  manufacturers  to  clean  house 
first,  and  you  may  be  willing  to  change  your  methods  when  they 
do.  The  fact  is  there  is  much  house  cleaning  to  be  done  by  both 
the  manufacturer  and  the  wholesale  grocer,  and  that  job  is  far 
past  due  by  both.  Let’s  begin  our  job  and  insist  that  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  also  begins  his. 

“Considering  these  facts,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  reasons 
a  manufacturer  recently  gave  for  selling  the  chains.  His  com¬ 
pany  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  candy  in  the  East.  Until 
about  four  years  ago  he  distributed  entirely  through  wholesale 
grocers  and  confectioners.  Since  then  he  has  distributed  his  out¬ 
put  through  a  number  of  variety  chains,  and  his  reasons  for 
making  the  change  follow: 

1.  Many  wholesalers  would  distribute  our  goods  for  a  time, 
and  then  insist  that  we  meet  the  prices  quoted  on  inferior  goods 
refusing  to  recognize  the  difference  in  quality.  For  this  reason 
our  expense  due  to  lost  accounts  was  large,  and  we  never  were 
sure  of  complete  distribution.  Now  our  buyers  know  the  goods; 
our  distribution  is  secure,  and  this  heavy  expense  has  been  elim¬ 
inated. 

2.  We  were  continually  harassed  by  claims  that  our  competi¬ 
tors  were  quoting  lower  prices.  Many  of  our  accounts  seemed 
to  spend  most  of  their  time  in  encouraging  the  worst  phase  of 
competition  between  manufacturers.  This  built  up  an  expensive 
resistance  to  our  selling  effort.  Now  our  goods  sell  on  their 
merit  and  the  reputation  of  our  house  for  honest  dealing. 

3.  When  we  investigated  frequent  complaints  that  our  goods 
were  not  selling  we  invariably  found  the  wholesalers  carrying 
from  three  to  six  competing  lines,  and  quite  naturally  they  could 
not  sell  them  all  profitably.  Now,  in  the  main,  we  get  all  of  the 
business  of  our  customers  in  our  lines. 

4.  We  lost  several  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  because 
wholesalers  took  discounts  they  were  not  entitled  to.  Usually, 
when  we  insisted  on  payment,  they  threatened  to  discontinue  our 
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goods.  Now  this  loss  is  entirely  eliminated,  and  we  find  our  cus¬ 
tomers  strictly  observing  our  terms. 

5.  It  used  to  be  seen  that  wholesalers  gave  us  just  as  little 
business  as  they  could,  on  the  fallacious  basis  that  it  was  to  their 
advantage  to  divide  up  their  business,  and  this  added  greatly  to 
our  costs.  Now  our  customers,  realizing  the  economies  of  vol¬ 
ume,  place  the  largest  possible  orders  with  us. 

6.  Another  very  large  and  useless  expense  was  created  because 
wholesale  customers  insisted  on  returning  unsold  goods  to  us. 
Frequently  we  would  receive  a  shipment  that  had  been  in  a 
wholesaler’s  stock  for  months,  and  every  shipment  of  this  kind 
meant  a  total  loss  to  us.  Investigation  always  proved  that  the 
wholesaler  had  made  no  effort  to  move  the  goods,  or  that  he  had 
become  overstocked  because  of  duplicate  buying.  Now  this  has 
been  wiped  out,  for  we  never  have  any  returned  goods.  Our 
customers  scientifically  determine  their  demand  and  order  from 
us  accordingly,  and  their  business  is  not  only  an  advantage  eco¬ 
nomically,  but  it  insures  that  our  goods  reach  the  public  in  a 
fresh  condition. 

7.  We  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  in  devising  and  ex¬ 
ecuting  sales  plans  to  assist  the  wholesaler  in  ditributing  our 
goods.  But  our  efforts  in  this  direction  were  seldom  appreciated. 
Wholesalers  failed  to  distribute  much  of  the  advertising  mate¬ 
rial  and  dealer  helps  we  furnished,  although  they  agreed  to  do 
so,  and  all  of  the  material  was  helpful  to  their  business.  Also, 
we  never  had  more  than  about  50  per  cent  of  the  specialty  orders 
our  men  secured  delivered  by  wholesalers.  Under  our  present 
policy  of  distribution  practically  all  of  this  effort  has  been  dis¬ 
continued,  and  we  are  saving  many  thousands  of  dollars  every 
year  accordingly. 

“We  are  selling  the  chain  organizations,  this  manufacturer 
continues,  at  much  lower  prices  than  we  formerly  sold  the  whole¬ 
salers,  and  we  are  making  more  money.  We  are  not  cutting 
prices.  We  are  merely  passing  along  to  our  customers  the  sav¬ 
ings  their  methods  enable  us  to  make,  and  it  is  amazing  to  us 
that  the  wholesalers  cling  to  so  many  methods  that  are  of  no 
value  whatever,  and  that  add  a  very  large  burden  of  cost  on  the 
manufacturer’s  distribution.” 


Mr.  McLaurin  concludes  his  letter  with  the  following  remarks 
on  the  conditions  enumerated  above :  “Our  investigator  has  found 
a  number  of  wholesalers  who  are  co-operating  with  manufactu¬ 
rers  in  the  elimination  of  the  cost  factors  mentioned  above. 
These  wholesalers  find  manufacturers  eager  to  co-operate  in 
many  instances.  The  problem  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
wholesaler  are  identical,  and  they  must  co-operate  on  a  friendly 
basis  to  eliminate  the  unnecessary  expenses  of  distribution.” 


HOT  STUFF 

A  clergyman  recently  said  that  there  would  be  sports 
and  pastimes  in  the  after  life.  But  I  doubt  if  a  lot  of 
people  will  ever  be  able  to  indulge  in  ice  skating. 
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SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

At  an  inmiranca  against  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
BaltUnore,  Md. 


THE  1929  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compUed  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  20th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 
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MORRAL  BROTHERS 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manafactarmra  ot 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUHER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  UBELIN6  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 

It  mill  pay  you  to  Write  for  our  prices  PATENTED 

PATENTED  and  further  particulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  foe  Canada 
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ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow  Hydraulic,  Steam  Impelled  Improved  Process  Kettle  or  Process  Crates,  Standard  3,  4  & 

Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft.  Retort  40*’  x  72”  and  other  5  special  Sizes 

sizes. 


MADE  BY 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders, 
washers,  exhausters,  etc. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficent.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily^taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Elxtra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Dry  Package  Equipment 

We  have  developed  many  ma¬ 
chines  which  effect  considerable 
economy  in  the  production  of 
dry  package  containers  of  every 
shape. 

Send  us  your  problems  and  get 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
reducing  your  production  costs. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Aales  ujfices  j  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Therm  im  a  waving  grace  in  a  wenwe  of  humor. 

Ralax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  batter  mentally, 
phyaioally — and  finanoially 
Send  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  walooma. 

- >o< - >a< - >«< - - - - - 


Wife — Where  on  earth  did  you  get  that  red  lantern, 
dear? 

Absent-minded  Husband — Some  careless  fellow  left 
it  out  here  beside  a  hole  in  the  road. 


Egbert — Yeah.  Th'  last  time  she  went  motoring 
cured  my  wife  of  back-seat  driving. 

Albert  ( doubtfully )  — Y eah  ? 

Egbert — Yeah.  Th’  last  time  she  tried  to  bawl  me 
out  f’r  trying  to  beat  the  red  I  stopped  right  alongside 
the  cop,  and  he  only  listened  a  minute  before  he  pinched 
her  for  impersonating  an  officer. 


Two  oysters  were  in  a  big  pot  of  milk  getting  ready 
for  a  stew.  Said  the  small  oyster  to  his  larger  brother : 
“Where  are  we?” 

“At  a  church  supper,”  was  the  reply,  whereupon  the 
little  oyster  said ;  “What  on  earth  do  they  want  both  of 
us  for?” 


“Why  do  you  let  your  wife  go  about  saying  she  made 
a  man  of  you?  You  don’t  hear  my  wife  saying  that.” 

“No,  but  I  heard  her  telling  my  wife  she  had  done 
her  best.” 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  Job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

1 

“Shay,  frien’,  help  me  fin’  my  hat.” 

“Why,  man,  it’s  on  your  head.” 

“On  my  head?  Zasso?  Well,  then,  don’  bother;  I’ll 
look  for  it  myself.” 


Parent — How  did  you  get  along  with  your  geography 
lesson  today,  Johnnie? 

Pupil — Beautifully.  The  teacher  was  so  pleased  that 
she  made  me  stay  after  school  and  repeat  it  all  over 
again,  only  just  to  her. 


A  one-way  street  is  a  street  on  which  the  motorist  is 
bumped  from  the  rear  only. 


A  quartet  consists  of  four  singers,  each  one  of  which 
thinks  the  other  three  can’t  sing. 


Judge — Sam,  do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

“Ah  does,  sah.” 

“Well,  Sam,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?” 
“Jedge,  with  all  dem  limitations  you  jes’  put  on  me. 
Ah  don’t  believe  A  has  anything  at  all  to  say.” 


Professor  in  Chemistry  Class — John  Doe,  what  is 
steel  wool? 

John  Doe — The  shearing  from  hydraulic  rams. 

Absent-minded  professor,  having  ordered  chicken,  is 
waiting  at  the  table. 

Waiter — Here’s  your  drum-sticks,  sir. 

Absent-minded  Professor  (rudely  awakened  from 
reveries,  blushing) — But,  Lord,  man,  I’m  no  musician. 
Ask  somebody  else  to  play. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


accountants,  Certified,  Public. 

Albert  T.  Baeon  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Detices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 


baskets.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

bean  snipper. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara^ Falls.  N.  Y. 


beet  machinery. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  ^N.  J. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire.  Scalding.  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Sal^,  N. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co^  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  IndMtry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Cra^. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Cape. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metol. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Palls,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckcto,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  ete. 

A.  K.  Robins,  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Rennebnrg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinda. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phel^  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langseukamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicsigo. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  C!o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS.  Preccss  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuons,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Contlnnena, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltinwre. 
Sprague-Sells  Ck>rp.,  (%ieago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  ^rp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Ce.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  lUg.  Co.,  Broeton.  H.  T«  /J* 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKRRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.- 
United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 

Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltinaoro. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells*  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES.  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.); 
American  Can  Co..  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Ete. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaiwlis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Elngines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettlas.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  (tannery  Suppliea. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS.  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Symp.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co..  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicage 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Ete. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Frait  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Frait. 
Frait  Parers.  See  Paring  Machinee 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepote  See  Cannery  Supplioe 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfre 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Ine,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electrie  See  Motore 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

SpraKue-Sells  Copp.,  Chicasro.  .  n.  • 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  Hiwkers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
HoistinK  and  Carryini?  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hmlers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  NiaKara  Falls,  M.  Y. 
F.  Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niasara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamaehek  Mach.  Go.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 

INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Canners’  Exchante,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 
JACKETED  PAMS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sellt  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore.  • 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Procees- 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Perlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.dw.  Rennebupg  ft  Sons  Co.,  BaltImora. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Tnc.,  Baltimore. 
Rnmene-Sclls  Corp..  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Rnrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  M.  J. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctou,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  machinery. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Rnrneue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

F<iw.  Ertnold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fr<vi  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

TT.  Oamse  ft  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  .T.  Kittredge  ft  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printino’  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 
P'<»^»nont  I.ahel  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 
gteeber  Litho.  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

Tbo  Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  O. 

■Markers.  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades.  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS.  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

F.  R.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 


Avars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Rerlin-Chanman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

n  A  KITE,  aeaner. 

o..V!*p  Products,  Inc.,  New  York.  ’  -A 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Harlin-Chapman  <3o..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Fdw.  Bannebnr*'  ft  SUms  Co.,  Baltimoru. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
gT>..s<»ne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PsrVers*  Cans.  See  Cans. 

i*siis.  Tubs.  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Pro^cts. 

PARING  MACHINES.  — 

‘?incIair-Seott  Co..  Baltimore.  ' 

PASTE.  CANNERS*. 


'"dw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

^  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 


Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
r».  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Wasbi'nrn-Wilson  Seed  Co..  Moscow.  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Avars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Poviin.rbanman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 
Pbisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F  Famarhek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 
Fnntlev  Mfg.  Co..  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
ginslsir.Scotf  Co..  BaltimorsL 
8p’-s«*ne-Sells  Corp.,  PMrugp. 


SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

■Runtley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

F.  R.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Raven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbura-'Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Ca,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  ft  (ki.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Cera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chiesige. 

Sorters,  ^  ppd  OndiBg  Mshy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 

Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  Cito. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Chcdis,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

stirrers  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Bu^n  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

8YRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners*  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langrsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tanks,  wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

YELEPHONE.  telegraph.  Quick  Service. 

Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

■nN  plate. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  <3o.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  (kilumbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCmG. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Ine.,  Chieago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit.  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca.  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  '^ner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 

Washing  and  Siding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanlu,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleuiier. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co-,  Wyandotte,  Mieh.  .  . 
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A  HAND  or  POWER 

OPERATED 

DOUBLE-SEAMER 


with  all  the  strength  and 
perfection  of  the  automatic 
rhachines. 


We  have  not  cheapened  it  because 
it  is  hand  driven.  It  has  cut  steel 
gears,  seaming  rolls  mounted  on 
ball-bearings.  Equipped  with  both 
pulley  and  crank. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry. 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develgp  Sweet  Corn. 

JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 

The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


